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THE FIRST DAT AT DR. ATKINSON^S. 

ING ! ding ! ding ! went one winter'^ 
morning the great bell of Dr. Atkinson's 
academy for young gentlemen^ and the 
sleepy boys turned round, rubbed their eyes, 
stretched, yawned, and gave sundry very palpable 
signs that they considered getting out of bed 
the most unpleasant way possible of commencing 
the labours of the day. However, they very 
well knew that get up they must when the bell 
rang, and so get up they did, and dressed them- 
selves, grumbling at the cold all the time they 
did so. 

*' I say, it's time to turn out,'' said one, address- 
ing a new-comer, who, not being yet acquainted 
with the rules of the school, had, \v\\fi\i ^xwiSftSb 
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2 Urnie at School, 

by the clatter of the bell, contented himself with 
turning over on the other side, and giving him- 
43elf a comfortable stretch. 

" Oh, bother ! and I ain't half awake," said the 
new boy, a stout-built, rosy-faced lad of about 
thirteen, rousing himself, however, in a very busi- 
ness-like manner, and proceeding to dress at once. 
He was about half-way through his toilet when 
he perceived that his friend who slept in the next 
bed, and who had come to school at the same time 
as himself, was lying still snugly under the bed- 
clothes, with just the tip of his nose and two half- 
open eyes visible. Evidently nothing was further 
from his mind than getting out of bed for some 
time to come. '^ Didn't you hear that bell, Ernie V 
•cried the stout boy; '^t's for us all to get up, you 
know. You'll be late if you don't mind, and then 
you'll be safe to catch it." 

" Hear the bell !" cried the other, '^ I should 
think I did hear it. Horrid thing I Why it 
isn't daylight yet. They can't expect us to get 
up yet, Ned?" 

'* Oh, come," replied the first speaker, '^ that 
wont do, you know, Ernie. We ain't at home 
now, nor at my aunt's either — ^worse luck. They 
wont stand that sort of thing here : I know what 
school is, though IVe never been to one before. 
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My brother Sam^s told me all about it. Hallo ! 
all the fellows are going down^ and there's a 
second bell ; what's that for ?'' he added^ address- 
ing the boy who had told him it was time to rise. 
'^ Prayers and morning study,'' was the reply. *^ I 
say, young one," turning to Ernie, "you'll be 
sure to catch it if you ain't down in time. The 
doctor's precious particular, especially with the 
new boys ; we old ones only get flogged, you fresh 
ones are scarified. I don't expect you'll have a 
bit of sound skin about you to-morrow." 

Away ran Master Paul Wallis, followed by Ned; 
and Ernie, roused by the appalling idea of being 
scarified, — not that he had any precise notion of 
what it really meant, but we are ofben more 
frightened by what we don't understand than by 
what we do, — sat up, shivered, and looked about 
him. " Ugh !" he groaned, " not a bit of carpet 
for one'a feet, and 1 shouldn't wonder but they 
expect one to wash in cold water. Catch me, 
that's all ; enough to kill one at this time of the 
year. Oh, dear ! where ever are my clothes ? I 
can't do it — ^I can't; I'll lie down and take another 
turn, just to get warm through. I'm chilled to 
my very bones, and shaH feel it all day if I get up 
now." 

He cuddled himself com?oT\.2JcAq \aAsx *^^ 
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clothes^ and in another second would have been 
asleep^ but a quick firm hand was laid on the 
coverings, and in a trice they were pulled ofi^, and a 
few drops of cold water dashed on Master Ernie's 
face roused him effectually. He looked up and 
saw a lively, pleasant-looking boy not quite fifteen, 
but tall and strongly-built for his age, who said, 
as he began indignantly to expostulate, ''Now 
you know, young one, I promised your mother and 
father to see after you when you came to school, 
so Fm going to keep my word, and make some- 
thing of you if I can ; but it's a great pity we 
don't all sleep in the same room. Where's Ned ? 
Does he want any cold pig ?" 

'* Gone down to prayers, Tom," replied Ernie, 
sulkily. *' But of all the brutes — ^ugh — ^you're the 
biggest. O — w — ^^h ; isn't it cold !" 

"Put on your clothes, stupid, and you wont 
feel it," said Tom, collecting them from off the 
floor, where Ernie had dropped them the preceding 
night. " There they are — I expect I shall be late 
through looking after you, but there's nothing 
like doing one's duty." Away Tom ran, and was 
in the schoolroom just as the Doctor had taken his 
place, and opened the Bible. Tom knelt down 
by the side of Ned, who was nearest the door, and 
when prayers were over, received a mild intima- 
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tion from the Doctor that he hoped to see him a 
little more prompt ^in his attendance the next 
morning. 

Ernie entered just then^ looking half awake, 
for he had kept his word as to not washing in 
cold water^ and jou know there is nothing like 
it to freshen one up of a morning, and as hot 
water had not been provided, he had not washed 
at all. His hair was rough, and his clothes looked 
as if they had been thrown upon him. " A pro- 
mising-looking pupil,'^ thought the Doctor, as he 
surveyed him. But Dr. Atkinson was not quite 
such a Tartar as Master Wallis had made him out 
to' be, so he gently told Ernie that he expected 
all the boys to be down in good time to prayers, 
and desired him to go back to his room and brush 
his hair. Dr. Atkinson was a man to be minded, 
and so Ernie saw; he went up, brushed his hair, 
and actually passed a wet towel over his face, so 
great was the impression the Doctor had produced 
on his mind. Then he went down again, wonder- 
ing what torments in the way of lessons would 
be inflicted on him. 

He found all the boys in the schoolroom with 
books before them, excepting his two friends, 
Ned and Tom, who were being examined as to 
their scholastic status by the Doctor himself 
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at one end of the room. He called Ernie up, 
and put a few questions to him > but the answers 
he received did not appear to give him so much 
satisfaction as those he had elicited from Ned 
and Tom, neither of whom, however^ were so 
well up to the mark as the Doctor considered 
they should be. In fact, though Tom Brooke 
was a capital fellow in most ways, he was not, 
as he owned himself, ''strong at his books,'* 
and as to Ned, he had been sent from home on 
purpose, if possible, to cure him of the inveterate 
habit he had of getting into every scrape and bit 
of mischief that came in his way. But they were 
neither of them, as was the case with Ernie, 
thoroughly and hopelessly lazy, and Tom had 
made up his mind (being quite aware of his own 
deficiencies) that when he came to school he would 
catch up lost time, and learn something besides 
cricketing, wrestling, and fighting; matters in 
which he considered he had attained for the pre- 
sent a sufficing proficiency. He was to be a 
&rmer, like his father; but farmers now-a-days 
have to work with their heads as well as their 
hands, and Tom, knowing this, resolved to apply 
himself to his lessons accordingly. 

Ned was willing enough to work when there was 
nothing better to do ; but unhappily he was rather 
too ready to be led away by Ernie, who was not 
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only always idle himself, but very often the cause 
of idleness in others. 

They had become acquainted a few weeks before- 
the opening of my story, when both were paying 
a Christmas visit to Ned^s aunt, Mrs. Grey, at 
Elm Tree House, a pleasant old-fashioned place* 
about two miles from Dr. Atkinson's academy, and 
one way or another, the two boys, with a little 
assistance from Bernard Grey, the second son of 
the house, had distinguished themsellves in a man- 
ner that neither Bernard^ mamma, nor any of the 
visitors who at that time were staying with heiy 
were at all likely to forget. It would be too long 
to tell here of one half they did : it would fill a 
book — ^indeed I think it has filled one ; but the 
end of their misdoings was that they were sent 
off to Dr. Atkinson's along with Tom, who was a 
very near neighbour and old friend of Ernie's, and 
who was particularly requested by Ned's aunt 
and Ernie^s mother to look after the two, and if 
possible keep them out of mischief and in good 
order. ''A nice time Fm likely to have of it,"^ 
said Tom to himself, when he found what wa& 
expected of him ; but being a very good-natured 
boy, he promised to do his best, and, as I have 
shown, had conscientiously begun the discharge of 
his difficult functions by the prompt manner uk 
which be bad aroused Erme tYiafc Taomwi^* 
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The Doctor had just concluded his examination 
of the three boys, and assigned them their respec- 
tive places in the different classes — ^Ernie, although 
thirteen, being placed in a very low one indeed — 
when the great bell rang again, and the boys, 
closing their books, trooped off to breakfast. 

Now, although Ned had acquired from his elder 
brother sufficient knowledge of school fare and 
regulations to know pretty well what he had to 
expect, and Tom had too much good sense to look 
for the same liberal fare and farm-house dainties 
he found at his father's table, Ernie, on the con- 
trary, hoped to be at least as well supplied as he 
had been at home, and looked round with intense 
disappointment and disgust when hesawnothing but 
thick slices of bread-and-butter provided for every 
one. Ned took up part of his portion and began 
munching away with an excellent appetite; but 
Ernie, who sat nexthim, whispered, "I say, is this^? 
Net so much as a bit of jam, or a rasher of bacon." 

" Didn't expect it, did you ?" replied Ned, with 
his mouth full ; ^' ain't at my aunt's now, you know. 
It's always this sort of thing in schools, I believe." 

Ernie took up one of the slices from his plate, 
turned it over and over, bit a small piece out, and 
then laid it down, as if the task of eating it was 
quite beyond him. 
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Don't you fancy the grub V inquired Master 
Wallb, who sat by him : '' ah, you'll get over that 
in time — ^it's all very good when you're used to it. 
There's nothing I object to particularly myself, 
but the stickjaw." 

'^ The what /" asked Ernie, looking wonderingly 
at him. 

'^ The stickjaw — ^pudding, if you like to call it 
so," was the reply ; " it ain't so bad, but they make 
it too rich ; you see tallow's apt to disagree with 
some people, though some say it's very fattening, 
especially in cold weather. The Esquimaux like it, 
you know." 

Ernie looked at Paul "WalHs with a face expres- 
sive of such horrified disgust that it had the efiect 
of causing that young gentleman nearly to choke ; 
in fact, as it was, part of the bread he was swallow- 
ing went the wrong way, and he coughed till he 
grew black in the face, and the tears came in his 
eyes. '' Oh, good gracious !" he whispered to his 
neighbour on the other side, '^if he isn't a green 
one ! Swallows everything you tell him. "Wont 
I pitch him some nice yams !" 

Paul was called to order by the master who sat 
at that end of the table, and he finished his break- 
fast in silence, making use of the time, however, 
to prepare some fresh stories for Ernie's benefit. 
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Now, I don't beKeve that in a pure question of 
fact, or in any transa<ition where Paul considered 
the truth was really required of him, he would 
have swerved from it in the slightest degree^ 
but his powers of invention were rather extensive, 
and he was much too fond of exercising them at 
the expense of any one who appeared to be a suit* 
able subject, and he had never met with one who 
seemed more so than Ernie. Neither Dr. Atkin* 
son nor any of the masters were at all aware of this 
little trait in Paul's character, having, indeed, an im- 
pression that he was a very truthful, honourable boy;, 
and so, in all matters that concerned his dealings 
with them, he was, but when it came to a question 
of mystifying a new comer, Paul had very few 
scruples indeed, as to the veracity of his asser- 
tions, and not the slightest idea that he was 
doing anything improper in making them. 

Ernie had been accustomed to take his time- 
over his meals, for though his mother found great 
fault with his indolence, and did her best to cure 
it, still home discipline is a much lighter rule than 
school routine, and he was rather surprised, when^ 
before he had got through half his first slice of 
bread-and-butter, grace was said, and the boys left 
the room. '^ Haven't had half enough,'' he 
whispered to Ned. 
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" You should look sharp/' was the reply, '^ pitch 
into it, while youVe the chance, as I did," 

The boys took a turn in what were called the 
cloisters, a large covered space used for exercise 
when, as was the case at the present time, the 
weather was too severe to allow of play in the 
open air. On one side, at some height from the 
ground, were arched windows, each of which waa 
in a recess deep enough for the ledge to form a 
very comfortable seat for at least a couple of boys, 
and when the weather was warmer, they were 
frequently occupied for the purposes of conversa- 
tion. Ernie walked drearily up and down, then 
took his seat on one of these ledges, and looked 
disconsolately out of the window. It commanded 
a fine view, for HiUstead was on very high ground, 
being on the summit of a hill, and the academy 
was placed at one end of the village, with nothing 
to intercept the prospect from its windows, the 
fields where the Doctor's cows grazed being in 
front, and a wide expanse of meadow and stream 
stretching away before, till through the trees ia 
the distance you could see the chimney tops of the 
houses in Summerley where Elm Tree House was 
situated. Ernie looked wistfully in that direction. 
''Ned, ^ think I seethe smoke from your auntV 
chimneys — ah ! Fm sure I can from the kitchen 
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one — ^I wonder what they have had for breakfast, 
it was a better one than ours, I reckon ?" 

" I should say so/' replied Ned, looking up at 
his friend with his hands in his pockets; ''but 
you didn't expect to be as well off at school as you 
were at home, or at my aunt's at Christmas time ? 
I didn't — Sam's told me too much about it ; it's 
precious cold standing still; why don't you get 
down and do as the others are doing? have some 
game, or see who can run fastest." Ned turned away 
-as he spoke, and began hopping on one leg to try 
how long he could keep up, but Ernie remained in 
the same place, though he was shivering with cold. 

Presently the great bell rang again, and the 
boys trooped off in the direction of the school- 
room. '^Drat that bell!" cried Ernie, '^if it 
isn't enough to stun one. Somebody seems to 
have nothing else to do but ring it." Tom 
Brooke, who was passing, called out, '' Now young 
one, it's time for school," and gently inserting his 
hand between Ernie's neck and the collar of his 
jacket, lifted him from the window ledge on to the 
ground, and as Ernie appeared inclined to resent 
this, laid him full length there, saying, " You'd 
better pick yourself up, and look sharp about it, 
or you'll be late again ;" and then ran offjpleaving 
Ernie to follow at his leisure, which he did, looking 
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very sulky and dissatisfied with every thing and 
every hody about him. 

He had a place pointed out to him^ and got 
through school time tolerably well, only getting 
into trouble twice ; once for falling asleep when he 
ought to have been doing his sum, and again, for 
not knowing a word of his lessons. Then school 
was over, and the boys ran out to play again in 
the cloisters as the day was rainy, and Ernie 
perched himself again in the same window^ and 
looked fondly towards the smoke from the kitchen 
chimney of Elm Tree House. Paul Wallis came 
up to him, — PauFs rosy round face, and china blue- 
little eyes looked very grave and earnest. Those- 
who knew Paul best could have said, when that 
was the case, he meant mischief — but Ernie 
scarcely knew him at all, so as he considered Paul 
had shown himself rather kindly disposed and 
sympathizing towards him at breakfast-time, he 
thought he should be glad of his society now, and 
began a little conversation (choosing what he 
thought a most interesting subject) by saying, " I 
say, what was that you said about tallow? Do 
you think we're likely to have any to-day? Is 
there going to be stickjaw for dinner ?*' 

'^ Most likely,^' was the reply, " we generally 
have it with roast meat — but iVa waycv\\v^ ^Vk^ 
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you're used to it, I didn't faucy it at first, but 
now, do you know, I think it makes the meat all 
the richer. You see, there's nothing like a joint 
being well basted." 

" Basted ! — but — what — with ? They never 
baste thai with tallow, do they ?" gasped Ernie. 

^^H-u-s-h," said Paul, looking very serious; 
''you mustn't make such a fuss about it. You 
see there are a great many candlesticks used for 
the different bedrooms, and of course they want 
cleaning every day. Well, naturally, the cook 
likes to save her trouble, and to make the dripping 
go as far as it will, so she puts the candlesticks 
down on the dripping-pan to melt the grease off 
them just by the pudding, so that she can clean 
them while she's minding her meat, and, of course, 
she's so much the more fat to baste with." 

" Oh, gracious me I" groaned Ernie, " why did 
my mother let my father send me here ? I shall 
be starved — I know I shall — I'll dine off cake and 
oranges to-day, and write home, or get Ned to do 
it, and ask them to fetch me away." 

"Oh, bother!" said Paul, ''don't fret about 
trifles, it's nothing but a matter of fancy, and if 
you leave this place, you'll be safe to be sent to 
another school, and perhaps be worse off there — 
the pies are good, and plenty of 'em ; so's the fish. 
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if yoa ain't too particular about the way it's been 
fattened/' 

'^ How do they fatten it V^ asked Ernie eagerly, 
*' and where do they get it from ?'' 

''Oh, they get it from that large pond just 
below the field the cows are in, and, I suppose, it's 
much like other fish, only richer — ^yes, it's very 
rich, but that's easily accounted for." 

" How? what way?" asked Ernie. 

''Well, you see," said Paul, with just a little 
hesitation in his tones, " it's not altogether nice to 
think about, but all the dead cats and dogs in the 
village are thrown into that pond, and don't they 
disappear like winkey ; and now and then there's 
a dead donkey, and once in a way a horse, but I 
don't think much of that — shouldn't much mind 
a bit of horse myself — but once, well, thaf s riot 
pleasant to think about," Paul lowered his voice 
mysteriously, " once ^" 

"Well, once! why can't you out with it?" 
. cried Ernie, impatiently. 

" I'm half afraid ; you make such a dreadful 
outcry," replied Paul. " However, I suppose you 
wont be satisfied unless I tell you — well, once, 
•here were two sweeps, and they had a desperate 
fight as to which had the best right to the bag of 
soot — ^it was such a big one ! and one clawed at it, 
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and the other clawed at it^ and they tugged and 
they pulled — this was in the field just where' those 
two cows are — ^and they pulled and they tugged, 
till they rolled over and over, and never stopped 
till they came to the bottom of the pond ; they 
weren't missed till the next morning, when there 
was a pretty to .do, and at last they thought of 
dragging the pond, and — it's rather horrid this — 
they dragged and they dragged, but nothing came 
up but the bag of soot, which they let fall again, 
as that had been the cause of all the mischief, till 
at last they pulled up their empty clothes with 
nothing in them — not even a bone \" 

''And the fishes had eaten all?" gasped Ernie, 
with wide open eyes and parted lips. 

" Every bit but the clothes and the soot !" said 
Paul, emphatically. '' Now and then a thick black 
scum rises to the surface, and it's supposed some of 
them have been having a nibble at the bag. I 
notice myself if we have fish about that time it's 
rather a funny taste, as if it had come down the 
chimney, you know ; but it's very nice for all that 
— well it may be with such good living — oh ! you'll 
do well enough here — ^you only want to get used 
to things — they seem a little strange at first, but 
that'll wear off after a while." 

The dinner-bell rang now, and Ernie again pro« 
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ceeded with the others to the dining-room. There 
was some very nice-looking roast mutton for 
dinner, but unhappily there was the " stickjaw'^ as 
well. Most people would have called it Yorkshire 
pudding, and very good Yorkshire pudding too; 
but Ernie thought of the candle-grease, and shud- 
dered. He looked at the plateful before him, and 
turned it over. "I don't smell the tallow,^' he 
whispered to Paul. 

" No, I think the candles here are pretty good ; 
that makes a difference, you know; besides, it's 
only a matter of fancy after all, only it seems queer 
at first.'' Paul was eating away at his own while 
he spoke^ so were the other boys, and Ernie began 
to think that it was only a matter of fancy after 
all ; and feeling very hungry — having had such a 
slender breakfast— he soon disposed of his meat and 
pudding, and was quite ready for another plateful 
when the second helping came. 

After dinner he again resumed his place in the 
cloister window, this time with Ned for company, 
and they had a capital dessert^ having come with 
their boxes well supplied with cakes^ oranges, and 
apples. Ernie looked wistfully, however, at the 
smoke from Elm Tree House. "D'ye think 
they've dined, Ned?" he asked. "I wonder what 
they've had." 
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" Much the same as ourselves, I daresay,^ re- 
plied Ned. " Uncle comes home to a late dinner, 
you know ; and aunt says there^s nothing like plain 
roast and boiled for the kids — she'd blow me up, 
though, if she heard me calling them bo" 

"Ah/' said Ernie, reflectively, "what should 
you say Chambers 11 give him? She^s a good 
cook, Ned, though rather snappy at times. I 
shall never forget her Christmas pudding, and 
weren't her mince-pies stunners ! I don^t sup- 
pose they ever give us mince-pies here ?'^ he added, 
with a sigh. 

"You goose,*' cried Ned, "shan't we go home 
to eat 'em when Christmas comes again ? There's 
the bell ! I suppose it's school-time now?" 

"Bother that bell!" cried Ernie; "why, it^s 
ringing for ever. Have we actually got more 
lessons to do, Ned? Why they mean to work us 
to death." 

'^No, they don't," said Tom, who came up to 
see after Ernie; "wouldn't pay to kill the pupils. 
Now, young one, are you going to get down, or 
do you want me to help you again?" 

Ernie scrambled down, indignantly declining 
Tom's interference, and followed Ned to the school- 
room. He got on about as well as he had done in 
the morning ; then came tea ; after tea an home's 
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recreation in the school-room, when some of the 
boys played draughts or dominoes, some read, and 
others told stories of their past holidays. Ernie 
had a qtiiet comfortable doze by the fire, and was 
awoke by Tom, who told him it was time for 
evening study. 

" More study !" he cried, rubbing his eyes ; " I 
can^t, Tom, I can^t do it. You^re as strong as a 
horse, but Pm always delicate ; and how am Ito 
get through the quantity of work they expect me 
to do here? I shall go in a decline, I know I 
shall !" 

'' Then you'll have to take a deal of cod-liver oil, 
which is precious nasty stuff*,'' observed Tom ; '^ so 
I'd think twice before I went in one if I were 
you." 

" Of all the unfeeling brutes, Tom," Ernie began* 

" There, I'll hear the rest when study's over,'' 
said Tom. " It's all right, you mean to be civil, 
only you don't know the way-. Come along now, 
and get your lessons ready for to-morrow." 

The boys sat round a long table, and prepared 
their tasks for the next day. Then the Doctor 
came, prayers were read, and they all moved off to 
bed, Ernie declaring to Ned, as he crept between 
the sheets, that he had never done such a hard 
day's work in his life. 

C2 
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CHAPTER IL 

PAUL WALLIS^S SUPPER PAETY — NED TURNS LAUN- 
DRESS — WHAT MR. SIMPKINS SAW AFTER HIS RUM 
PUNCH. 

NE day was pretty like another at Dr. 
Atkinson^s. Ernie get on a little better 
than at first with his lessons^ and became 
so used to the ^^ tallow^' as not to mind it at all. 
Mrs. Grey drove over occasionally to see her nephew 
and his friends^ and always brought something 
with her — a basket of apples, a eake^ or a pot of 
jam. As Ned said, "she was the right sort for an 
aunt." Then Ernie had occasional presents of the 
same kind from home, and letters from his mother 
and sister, which however he was always too lazy 
to answer. Ned^s father, too, came to see him 
occasionally, and being as sensible a person as his 
sister, Mrs. Grey, he always arrived with his 
pockets full; but Tom was the best off of all, 
for not only was his mother a most liberal and in- 
dulgent one, but his grandmother and her ms^id^ 
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Susan, were both terribly afraid that Tom's health 
might suffer from the different fare they expected 
he would meet with at school, and there was 
scarcely a week but they sent him a hamper well 
stocked with all sorts of good things both sweet 
and savoury. It was out of the question that Tom 
could eat them all, even if he had been so disposed, 
which he certainly was not, so he dispensed them 
with a liberal hand amongst his schoolfellows, with 
whom he was exceedingly popular. For old ac- 
quaintance sake, Ernie always had a good share ; 
but still nothing could reconcile him to the fact of 
his being at school, forced to get up at a certain 
hour of the day, and learn so many lessons, whether 
he liked or not. He was always grumbling, which 
was not at all surprising, seeing that he always 
did grumble whether at home or abroad; but 
though he was constantly declaring he should be 
killed by the hard work, the good plain fare and 
the regular hours seemed to agree with him on the 
whole, for he grew stouter and stronger every day. 
Ned got on very well ; he didn't mind the 
lessons, and he managed to find some opportu- 
nities of indulging his favourite propensities at 
the expense of his schoolfellows. One night, with 
the assistance of Paul Wallis, he corked the faces 
of Ernie and a couple of others in m^gnlficecL^ 
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style while they were asleep; gave them each a 
superb imperial^ moustache^ and whiskers. These 
three individuals scarcely ever washed of a morn- 
ing, and I am bound to say that Tom, having be- 
.come acquainted with the project, kindly furnished 
the corks out of some bottles of gooseberry wine 
which his grandmother had sent him, saying, as he 
presented them to Ned, that it would be a capital 
thing to teach Master Ernie common cleanliness. 

The boys were always called before it was 
quite daylight at this time of the year^ so that 
those whose faces had been decorated, being obliged 
to dress in a hurry through lying in bed till the 
last minute, had no time to see each other clearly 
before they came into the schoolroom. It was not 
till after he had read prayers that the Doctor 
-caught a full view of them, and the whole school 
burst into a roar of laughter at the appearance 
they presented. Dr. Atkinson easily guessed the 
true state of the case, and instead of endeavouring 
to ascertain who had corked the boys' faces, gave 
the blackened ones a very severe lecture for not 
having washed themselves, and despatched them 
upstairs forthwith to do it. 

Ernie was terribly indignant with Ned for having 
played him such a trick, and would not speak to 
him for two days ; but at last, finding himself very 
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xnucli in want of some one to grumble to^ became 
friendly again. 

Soon after this Paul Wallis received a hamper 
from his great-aunt in Shropshire, and, being a 
very good-natured boy, he determined to share its 
contents with all who slept in his room, and have 
a grand supper. There was a capital pork-pie, a 
pot of raspberry jam, a cake, some apple puffs and 
sausage rolls, besides two bottles of ginger wine; 
all very good things, but suppers were against the 
rules of the school, and it required a little inge- 
nuity to evade the Doctor^s regulations, and enjoy 
the forbidden meal. 

Ned proved very *handy now. In fact, in his 
own line, he really was a clever boy. He crept 
upstairs and cunningly hid in the different beds 
the various articles destined for the evening ban- 
quet, arranging aU so smoothly over them that no 
one who came into the room would have suspected 
that under one counterpane was hidden a pie, under 
another a pot of jam, and that two bottles of wine 
reposed snugly side by side under a third. 

The boys went to bed at the usual time, each 
being duly cautioned how he got into his place, 
and warned not to put his feet too far down. The 
candles were put out, and they waited till all was 
rstill, not intending to commence their supper till 
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they thought the masters and Dr. Atkinson were 
comfortably seated at theirs. 

Tom had been invited, though it was generally 
the custom, when a " spread" of this kind was 
given, for only the boys who slept in the same 
room with the donor to partake of it; but in his 
case Paul was anxious to return some of the civili- 
ties of a similar nature he had received from Tom 
at other times. So when he thought all was 
ready, he got out of bed and crept to the door of 
Tom^s room, where he gave three soft taps, the 
preconcerted signal, and hurried back to his own 
dormitory. Tom, who had been listening for the 
summons, was there almost as soon as himself, and 
they found Ned very busy. He had spread the 
sheet off his own bed on the ground that it might 
serve as a tablecloth. It had been in use for a 
fortnight, but that didn^t matter. On a paper 
dish was placed the piece de resistance^ the pork- 
pie. '^ My aunt never made a better," thought 
Ned, as he surveyed it. On platters of the same 
light material were placed the puffs and sausage 
rolls; there were no forks, and every boy was 
expected to bring his own knife ; the bottles of 
wine flanked the pie on either side, and a single 
mug, the one used on ordinary occasions for clean- 
ing teeth, was expected to do duty for all. 
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It was a fine moonlight night, so that Ned, 
having pulled up the blind, had plenty of time 
for his operations, and the other boys were making 
their toilets meanwhile. Ned had not yet brought 
forth the jam; he meant to produce that as a last 
course, so he had left it in Paulas bed, having 
placed ready by the side a pair of slippers, each 
full of nice little biscuits to be eaten with it. 
'^ There'll be so much the less to clear away in case 
any one pops in that isn^t wanted," thought Ned. 
''It^s a stunning tuck out, Paul. Your great- 
aunt^s a trump. Sit down and begin; I'll just 
pop on my trousers, and come too.'* 

So he did, and in another minute all the boys 
in the room, and there were a dozen at least, were 
seated round tlfe hospitable board — no, on it — and 
all ready to do justice to the good things Paulas 
aunt had sent him. 

Jolly old soul ! here's her health,'^ said Tom ; 

but I suppose under present circumstances we 
mustn't give it with three times three. Ernie,, 
my dear child, you'd better go back to your bed > 
I promised your mother to look after you, and I 
don't think she'd approve of your sitting up in a 
cold room with only half your things on. Sesides^ 
suppers ain't good for little boys, especially when, 
they're as delicate as you." 



it 
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" Bother !'' cried Ernie. " Do let me get a 
decent meal for once ; Fve been half-starved since 
Fve been in this horrid place. I never fancy my . 
food, for I can^t get over what Wallis told me 
about the tallow. This pie looks something like. 
Did the old lady make it herself, Wallis ? If she 
did, she must be just such another nice old soul as 
Tom's grandmother. Do you know if it's her 
own making, Paul?'' 

'' I don't suppose it is," replied Master Wallis, 
helping Ernie as he spoke to a famous plateful 
(which plates, as I have already said, were of the 
45ame material as the dishes, and had been manu- 
factured by Ned in the course of the day, and as 
he said, they weren't worth washing, and couldn't 
be broken, so they might be considered a real bless- 
ing to housekeepers) ; '^ she generally,'^ continued 
Paul, '^ buys her pork-pies of a famous pastrycook 
in our town — he sells them wonderfxilly cheap. 
I've often heard her say she couldn't make them 
for the money. But it's a curious thing, isn't it, 
that somehow all the cats in the town find their 
way to that shop, but they never come out again — 
never 1 My aunt lives three doors off, and she's 
always losing hers — can't keep one. Sometimes 
there's scarcely a cat in the town ; then they get 
them from other parts ; but somehow they go just 
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the same as the others — find their way to that 
shop^ but never find it out again. And the rats^ 
too, that^s another odd thing — the whole place 
used to be infested with them ; since that pastry- 
cook^s settled in the town^ though the cats have 
become so scarce, the rats have got so too I It^s 
curious, isn^t it I His pies have a peculiar flavour, 
don^t you think so, Brooke ? Gamey rather, but 
very nice, and the maker has a wonderful sale for 
them/' 

^^Ye — es,^' said Tom; "the pie's good, still it^s 
not quite like others IVe had : a gamey flavour, 
as you say, which isn't common in pork. Ernie, 
3ny boy, you don't get on — ^what's the matter ?" 

Ernie, who no more fancied eating cats or rats 
than he did "stickjaw" with tallow in it, laid 
down his pocket-knife and surveyed the pie with a 
mingled expression of loathing and longing that 
was almost too much for the other boys, who were 
all, including by this time both Ned and Tom, 
sufiiciently acquainted with Paul Wallis's powers 
of invention to know how much faith to put in 
his stories. "I think," he gasped out faintly, 
^^I'U try one of the sausage-rolls; Fm afraid, 
Wallis, the pie wont quite agree with me.^' 

" Do," said Paul, giving him a roll, and taking 
lis pie for himself, « youTl find them very good- 
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come from the same shop, and made^ there's no 
doubt of it, from the same kind of meat." 

Ernie looked doubtfully at his roll. It seemed 
very tempting, but what was it composed of? He 
took a small bite from the crust, when Paul, who 
had no wish to be surprised in the midst of his 
supper, raised his finger; a step was heard on the 
stairs, and in a trice the boys gathered up the 
feast, each seizing his own share with one hand, 
and whatever else he could manage with the other, 
and jumping into bed with it. Another second, 
and every sign of their festivities had disappeared, 
and all might have gone oflF very well, if Ernie, 
unluckily for himself and the jam too, had not 
sprung into the bed where Ned had placed it, 
that being nearer than his own. Smash went the 
pot with his weight, cutting him with the broken 
pieces, and making a terrible mess on the sheets 
with the jam. '^ Oh ! good gracious !'* he began, 
'' I shall bleed to death ! Fm cut in fifty pieces.^' 

" Stop that noise,^' whispered Ned, who was in 
the next bed to him, '^for my boots are quite 
handy, and PU throw them at your head if you 
don't. Mind, they're heavy ones, so you'd better 
be quiet/' 

Ernie would not have sufiered half so much, if, 
like the other boys, he had drawn on his trousers ; 
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but thinking that too much trouble^ he had just 
wrapped himself up in his counterpane, which he 
had left outside the bed as he jumped in, so that 
there was nothing to protect him from the broken 
pieces of the pot. Tom, having no bed in that 
room, and being afraid to leave it for his own, had 
hidden himself in a cupboard where the boys' 
great coats were hung up; so when one of the 
masters, who fancied he heard a noise, opened the 
door, and looked in, all appeared perfectly still, 
unless it was that every boy was snoring away 
with all his might, excepting Ernie, who was 
quietly weeping over his wounds, but afraid to cry 
out, not only on account of Ned's boots, but lest 
he should be punished both by master and boys, if 
through him the former became acquainted with 
the night's festivities. 

Presently they heard the master's step descend- 
ing the stairs, and after a while the boys sat up, 
and began to think of finishing their sapper. 
Ernie began lamenting and groaning. *^ What- 
ever are you making such a row for ?" asked Paul ; 
''and what business had you in my bed? You 
don't mean to say you've smashed the jam Saville 
put there !" 

" I've smashed something," cried Ernie, " that's 
cutting me to pieces. I'm sure the blood's run- 
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ning all down me. I expect Fve opened a vein, 
or perhaps one of the arteries, I think they call 
'em. Tom, you brute, you're laughing! I tell 
you what, it's all very fine of you fellows to make 
fun of it, but I may be dead before the morning, 
and a pretty figure you'll all cut at the coroner's 
inquest. I don't envy you, Ned, for if you hadn't 
put the pot in the bed, I couldn't have jumped on 
it; you'll be in for it finely. Oh, I say, what is 
to be done ? there's bits sticking in all over me ! 
I think you'd better send for the Doctor, and make 
up some story to tell him ; say I was walking in 
my sleep and fell in the jam. I can't stop in this 
state till the morning !" 

''Who says you can, stupid?" asked Ned; 
" get up and let's see what's left of the jam, and 
then we'll look to you. Oh dear ! oh dear ! here's 
a precious go 1 Look at the sheets ! Here, come 
and help scrape up the jam, some of you, on to 
these biscuits. Let's save what we can." 

Ernie stood shivering in his night-shirt on the 
middle of the floor; his legs were covered with 
streaks of jam, every one of which he thought was 
blood, and he turned his head round and examined 
himself, and displayed his wounds, and groaned 
over them till half the boys coxild do nothing but 
laugh at him. 
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''Do be quiet, can't you/^ said Ned, crossly; 
you'll be heard if you go on like this. You'd 
better some of you be getting the things ready for 
supper. We shall soon have scraped all the jam 
up.^^ 

"But what's to be done about my sheets?'* 
asked Paul Wallis. There^ll be a fine to do if that 
housekeeper sees 'em; she'll never rest till she 
knows how they've got into this state, and then 
the Doctor^s safe to hear of it.'* 

" Oh, I'll wash 'em." said Ned, briskly, '' and 
hang *em out of the window to dry. It's a nice 
night, and the wind'U blow all the wet out by the 
morning. Then TU fold them up and put them 
under my bed, and we'll take it in turns to roll 
over and over them ; that'll be as good as man- 
gling. Now, Ernie, haven't you wiped that mess 
off yet?" 

" Me wipe it !" cried . Ernie ; " I'm so stiff I 
can't move, and I'm so sore I'm afraid to touch 
myself. I never saw such a set of brutes as you 
fellows are ; you'd let me die before you'd move a 
finger to help me." 

" Come along," said Tom, " and we'll see what's 
amiss. Whereas a sponge ?" 

Ernie cried out as soon as he felt the cold water, 
but Tom soon removed the jam, and Ernie was 
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found not to be in sucli a very desperate condition 
after all. '^ Fll treat you to a pen^nortli of stick- 
ing plaster to-morrow/^ observed Tom, ^^and 
that'll make you all right again/* 

"Are you sure you've got all the bits out?'' 
a&ked Paul Wallis, gravely. " It'll be a serious 
thing if you haven't, Brooke ; you know if they 
get into the system as the Doctors call it, there's 
no telling what mischief may be done. They'll be 
always working themselves out at all sorts of times 
and places ; coming out between his toes, or down 
his nose, or out at his eyes, and just, too, when 
they ain't wanted. I read of a young woman that 
swallowed a paper of needles, and they were always 
serving her the same way. The last one left her 
the very morning she was married ; came out of 
her mouth, just as her husband kissed her, and 
gave him such a stinger ! He wouldn't go near 
her for a month, and no wonder. Do you think 
you've got any left in, Elton ?" 

" I hope not," was the mournful reply ; '' but I 
feel very faint after all I've gone through, and I 
see they've spread the supper again. Bring me 
my blanket, will you, Tom ? No, I wont have any 
sausage rolls, thank you, Wallis. I'll try some of 
the tarts, and a few of the biscuits." 

Paul let him eat his supper in peace, without 
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flavouring it with any little anecdotes ; and Ned^ 
having finished washing the sheets^ proceeded t^ 
hang them out, fastening them down with the 
window sash^ and then sat down and got hij^ 
supper too. 

There was not much left by the time the boys 
had finished, for they did ample justice to PauPd 
good things ; but when they were thinking of get- 
ting into bed, they became aware of a terrible 
mishap. One of the newly washed sheets had not 
been sufiiciently secured, and had fallen outside, as 
Ned found when he looked out of window to see 
what the chances still were in favour of his wash" 
ing getting dry. '^ Heroes a pretty go !^^ he. ex- 
claimed; 'there's one of them down on the 
ground. I say, what^a to be done now? Just 
look, Tom, there it lies.^* 

Tom did look, and so did Paul, and there cer- 
tainly was one of the sheets lying prone on a 
flower bed. The window being on the first floor^ 
and the rooms below not very lofty, as the school 
was an old-fashioned house, it was no great height 
from the ground ; still, of course, it was as com- 
pletely out of the boys reach as if their room had 
been as lofty as the Monument. 

" Haven^t you got anything we could hook it 
up by?'^ inquired Tom, looking about the room.* 

B 
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J^Oy there was nothing that would serve as a 
gxappling iron^ and the only coarse seemed to be 
the one Tom suggested^ that some one should be 
lowered down by the other sheet, and fetch the 
fallen one up. 

" That'll do !" cried Ned ; ''youVe hit it, Tom ! 
Let's turn this one into a rope. Lend a hand, 
Wallis, we'll twist it round and round; it'll all 
help wring it dry, you know ; tie a knot here and 
there. That's the way, Tom, and now some of 
you must hold whQe one goes down." 

"It ought to be the lightest weight in the 
room," said Paul, who had quite made up his own 
mind who to send down. "So it can't be yoii, 
Saville, you're too stout; nor Brooke either, he'll 
tear the sheet down with his weight, and drag our 
arms off, holding it." 

" I wish one or the other of you would be quick 
and fetch it up," exclaimed Ernie, fretfully, "and 
then shut the window; the wind's blowing enough 
to kill one." He was very comfortable in his own 
bed as he spoke, nestling snugly down under the 
clothes, and wanted to get off to sleep. 

" You're a nice one !" cried Paul ; " why, who do 
you suppose is going down to fetch the sheet ?" 

" You to be sure," replied Ernie ; " isn't it off 
your bed?" 
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" So it is/' said Paul, '' but it would never bave 
wanted washing if it hadn't been for you. Besides, 
you're the fittest to go down after it, as you're the 
lightest in the room." 

*^It's quite right, young one," observed Tom; 
*' so just pull your trousers on and go down; I'll 
hold the sheet, and you'll be all right." 

'' Me get out of the window and hold on by a 
sheet," cried Ernie, in a tone of horror ; '' I shall 
break my neck if I do. Is that the way you 
keep your promise to my mother, Tom, to look 
after me, and take care of me, and see that I didn't 
get into trouble ?" 

*'0h, you won't hurt," «aid Tom; ''the sheet's 
a good stout one, and the window's no height 
from the ground. Besides, you're such a shrimp, 
if you do fall it won't hurt you as it would a 
fitout fellow like Ned. Come, jump up, and be 
quick about things; we want to get to bed, re- 
member." As Tom spoke he stripped the bed- 
clothes mercilessly off Ernie, and seizing him by 
the collar of his night-shirt planted him on the 
ground, and flung his garments to him. Ernie 
looked at them, and shivered, but made no attempt 
to dress. 

" You'd better put them on," said Paul, '' it isn't 
the trouble of getting the thing I look at, but itf ^ 

1)2 
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the principle, you know. I wouldn^t mind going 
down myself, but if I did, the whole school would 
send you to Coventry, and a nice life you'd have of 
it then. Perhaps, as you're a new boy, though, 
they mightn't go as far as that. They might stop 
at tarring and feathering, but there's no knowing. 
The3r're very strict about the rules; the Doctor 
himself daren't go against them. You see it is 
through you the sheet wanted washing, and you're 
the one bound to pick it up. That's right, I'm 
glad to see you're ready to listen to reason — ^it's 
no joke for one boy to have a whole school against 
him. Now, get on your jacket. Take hold of 
the sheet — gently — so — that'll do— there you are, 
tuck the other under your arm when you get to 
the bottom, and hold on tight, and we'll have you 
up and inside in no time." 

Very ruefully Ernie did as he was desired, and 
prepared to descend. Nothing would have in- 
duced him to go but the vague threats held out by 
Paul, and th^ consciousness that it would be a 
very unpleasant thing indeed if the whole school 
were to turn against him. No more suppers then, 
he thought; no more nice little desserts in the 
cloisters when his own stores fell short ; and while 
Tom and Paul held one end, he grasped the sheet 
tightly till he reached the other. 

Dr. Atkmsou had had a visitot si^ndlw^ the 
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evening with him; an old uncle of his' wlfe% who 
lived very near them in the village. He had a 
weakness — we all of us have something or other of 
the kind — and his was in favour of rum punch, 
which Mrs. Atkinson knew how to mix capitally, 
having, in fact, been taught by him in her younger 
days, and he had had two or three rather stiff 
glasses of it this evening. He^ had kept a school 
himself formerly; upon rather different principles, 
however, to those on which Dr. Atkinson con- 
ducted his, and he lost no opportunity of inveighing 
against present manners and customs, especially in 
educational matters, as savouring too much of 
over-indulgence. He considered Dr. Atkinson^s 
pupils spoiled, overfed, overcoddled — ^to use his 
own expression — and overpampered in every way. 
The boys knew something of this, for he was not 
particular as to where or how he expressed his opi- 
nions, and they detested him accordingly. Just as 
Ernie was being lowered by the sheet Mr. Simpkins 
stood at the Doctor s gate, and turning back to 
close it after him, saw our hero commencing his 
descent. '^ Audacious little rascal !^^ cried the old 
gentleman ; '^ shouldn^t wonder but he's going to 
run away. There's no knowing what boys wiU 
stop at now-a-days." 

He hastened back to the house, knocked loudly 
at the door, and being admitted b^ \3ci^ Ti^^\fstL 
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himself, who was just proceeding to bed, stated 
what he had seen^ and suggested that Dr. Atkinson 
himself should at once go outside to intercept the 
fugitive. The Doctor was too civil to say so, but 
he mentally concluded that the rum punch had been 
too strong for his relative's head, so declining to 
go outside to stop the runaway, he offered to go 
up to the bedroom from which Mr. Simpkins had 
seen him emerge, and ascertain whether all was 
right there. 

Up they went, but not without being overheard 
by Paul Wallis, who signalled danger to Tom, who 
drew in the sheet by which Ernie had been lowered, 
softly closed the window, and drew the curtains* 
He then slipped into Ernie's bed, while that un* 
happy boy stood shivering and scared outside. He 
had seen nothing of Mr. Simpkins, having been 
intently engaged in lowering himself so as not to 
be bruised by the wall, or to lose hold of the sheet 
till he had reached its furthest end, and when he 
had done so, had commenced picking up the other, 
and deliberately folding it into a portable parcel* 
His bedroom window, too, was at the farthest point 
Qf the house from the front gate, which was one 
reason why Mr. Simpkins had preferred, as a 
shorter course, going to the front door to inter- 
cepting the boy himself. 
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The Doctor and he entered the room. Every 
bed had an occupant, who appeared to be slumber- 
ing soundly. The window was closed, the curtains 
drawn, and when they looked out nothing could 
be seen of any fugitive whatever. Ernie had seen 
the light from the outside, and guessing the state 
of things ran round the corner of the house with 
the sheet under his arm. " Oh, dear ! oh, dear V* 
he moaned, '^ why did my father ever send me to 
school? To think of what Fve gone through 
to night ! cut to pieces with a broken pot ; had 
cats and rats givei> me for supper ; turned out of 
my warm bed, and made to climb out of window 
like a rope-dancer, at the risk of breaking my 
neck, and now shut out in the cold to freeze and 
shiver all night through. FU run away-^I really 
will, if things don't mend. The lessons are enough 
to kill a fellow that isn't as strong as a horse, and 
then to be treated like this by the boys ! I don't 
suppose they'll think about me any more. I wonder 
what Fd better do ? If I rouse the house to get 
let in, the Doctor'U find out all about it, and a nice 
life I shall lead with those boys." 

He glanced timidly round the corner, and up 
at the window. The light had left the room, 
and presently the sash was softly thrown up, and 
Tom's voice was heard, " Hist ! Ernie, here's the 
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fiheet. Take hold, you young scamp, and I'll soon 
have you in/' 

'' Oh, there's some chance of my getting to my 
warm bed at last/' thought Ernie, and he seized 
the end of the sheet, and was gently drawn up by 
the others just as Mr. Simpkins, having only stayed 
to caution his nephew to look well after his boys, 
''for an idler, more impudent, daring set of young 
rascals, thanks to the way their master spoiled 
them, he never met with,'' was again closing the 
front gate after him. 

''The young villain !" he exclaimed ; *' why, he's 
going to get in at the window now ! Oh, it's a 
regular planned thing. The little rascals are in 
league with some queer characters outside. There*ll 
be robbing, and worse going on, if that precious 
Atkinson don't mind what he's after. A sofb« 
headed noodle ! whatever business has he to keep a 
school ? I don't believe be ever thrashed a boy as 
a boy ought to be thrashed in his life." 

He was at the house by this time, and gave 
another thundering knock which again brought 
the Doctor to the door. ^^ He's getting in !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Simpkins ; " getting in at the same 
window he got out of. Come and see with your own 
eyes, I tell you, if you don't believe my word." 

" Dear me !" thought Dr. Atkinson, *' Mary 
must not make her uncle's punch so stiff another 
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time. He's quite beside himself to-night. Don't 
know what he^s saying/' 

However, of course he did not like to tell the 
old gentleman as mach; still he replied rather 
testily, *'Fve got a bad cold as it is, Mr. Simp- 
kins, and I really don't want to make it worse by 
going into the night air. I shoald think your 
fancy must have deceived you, or it's the trees' 
shadows on the wall you take for figures climbing 
up and down.'' 

'^ Fancy, indeed 1" cried Mr. Simpkins, indig- 
nantly. ''I never had one in my life. I was 
bom, thank goodness, before either nerves or 
£Emcies came into fashion, but I kept my boys in 
good order, and did my duty by them. Never 
spared the cane and spoiled the child ; and not one 
of my lads would have played pranks and gone 
climbing in and out of the windows, leagued, 
there's no doubt, with half the roughs in the 
parish. You'll find it out, I tell you, when all 
your plate's gone, and perhaps your throat cut 
into the bargain. Young villains, when they begin 
like this, there's no knowing where they'll stop. 
Well, ain't you going to do anything ? — or do you 
mean to let fellows dance up and down your walls 
all night, and in and out of your windows, and 
take no notice ?" 

" Well, what would you have mft 3loT* ^•acL^'^^^' 
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Atkinson, crossly ; " Tm not going out in the cold 
just to see the moonlight shining on the wall^ but if 
you like we^ll go again into the bedroom you say 
the boy came out of, and every one gi the others 
too, and see that alPs right/' 

"Well, go softly,*' replied Mr. Simpkins, ''and 
don't let the young rascals hear you coming." 

''As softly as you please," rejoined the Doctor^ 
taking a candle, and again proceeding upstairs^ 
followed by Mr. Simpkins on tip-toe, and they 
proceeded at once to the bedroom where Ernie- 
slept, but he was comfortably tucked up by that 
time, and both the sheets having been brought in^ 
Ned had folded them up, and placed them under 
his bed to finish drying, which he said they would; 
be safe to do by the morning. Tom had crept 
back to his own room, and everything looked as^ 
peaceful and calm as possible. It was the same in 
the other bedrooms^ and the Doctor became more 
than ever convinced that the punch had been too- 
much for Mr. Simpkins' head. The latter was 
equally positive that he had first seen a boy getting 
out, and then one, it might be another or the same^ 
getting in at the front bedroom window. How- 
ever; the Doctor looked politely incredulous, and 
begged Mr. Simpkins, as he shook hands with 
him for the third time, not to look back at the^ 
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house when he shut the gate^ for fear this time he 
should see two boys climbing up or down the 
house^ and^ when he went to his own bedroom at 
last, he said to his wife, '' My dear, if you make 
that old gentleman's punch so strong every time 
he comes here, you'll drive him into a lunatic 
asylum/' 

Moral. — Youug people's books ought always to 
have a moral. I'm going to write mine now, so if 
you don't like to read it (I never did myself when I 
was young) you can skip it and go on to the next 
chapter. Old gentlemen shouldn't be too fond of 
rum punch \ if they are, they can't always expect, 
to be believed, even when they're most undeniably 
speaking the truth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW ERNIE PINDS NEITHER BOLSTERING NOR SLIF- 

PERING AT ALL TO HIS TASTE THE TIGER AND 

THE CROCODILE. 

RNIE had been very glad at first when 
the days lengthened and grew warmer^ 
for the cloisters had often been rather 
cold for any one who would sit still and look out of 
window at kitchen chimneys instead of racing and 
playing with the others. Then there were snow- 
balling and sliding^ both detestable in Ernie's 
opinion^ but in which Tom shone pre-eminent^ and 
Ned acquitted himself tolerably. So when the 
snow and ice went away^ and the bright spring 
weather came^ he began to think he might have a 
quiet time of it^ and lounge about on the sunny 
side of the playground all playtime with his hands 
in his pockets, without being pelted with snow- 
balls, or seized hold of by a couple of sliders, and 
.made to slide himself, whether he liked it or not. 
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But the unhappy boy soon found out his mistake^ 
for a new set of games came in vogue with fche 
fine weather; cricket was talked of, and Ernie, 
who found all his spare money little enough for 
the pie-woman, was actually asked to join in a 
subscription for the necessary expenses, which he 
indignantly refused to do, saying he saw no use 
in fooling away his money in such an absurd 
manner. 

Then there were games at '' Rounders/' and 
^'Egg-hot,'' and "Trap-ball,'' all of which that 
Tom seemed to take a perverse delight in dragging 
Ernie into, under the plea of making him take 
sufficient exercise to prevent his appetite from 
falling off, though there was little fear of that in 
Ernie's case. But all this was nothing to the 
forbidden games the boys got up of a night, 
when they were supposed to be, and of course 
ought to have been, fast asleep. It had been 
too cold for these hitherto, but the nights were 
now getting mild, and, as often as they dared^ 
Dr. Atkinson's pupils indulged in the unlawful 
pastimes. There was bolstering — have any of you 
ever played it? boys tell me it's capital fun. It's 
a pitched battle between the sleepers in different 
rooms, or one side of a room against the other, 
and the bolsters are the weapons. Tom was grand 
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in this ; it didn't suit Ned quite so well — he was 
rather too deliberate and slow in his movements 
to be able to do much more than defend himself; 
and there was slippering — I don't know whether 
you're acquainted with that, but I'm told it's as 
good as the other. 

Now I think a book for boys ought always to 
be as instructive as possible. It isn't likely you'd 
care for one that was only amusing; that's the 
reason^ I suppose, so few young people's books 
are amusing now-a-days : you want something 
more than that for your money, so as slippering 
I am told is a very good game, I'll tell you all 
about it, and then if you don't happen to go 
to a boarding-school, which is the right place 
to have it in perfection, you can get it up on a 
small scale at home, amongst your brothers, or 
when your cousins come to stay with you at 
Christmas, and your mother, being pressed for 
room, puts half a dozen of you in one apartment; 
only mind the looking-glass. 

Well, you make a sort of a tent of your bed- 
clothes, and throw your slippers — remember boots 
ain't fair, they're heavy — at the noses, if you can 
hit them, of your companions, and th^y throw back 
at you, and the more bruises you get or give the 
more fun it is. At least that's what boys say, 
and I suppose they find it so. A.t any xsAft Torci 
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Brooke and Paid Wallis did^ and most of tbeir 
companions^ always with the exception of poor 
Ernie, who said it was quite bad enough to have 
to work all day without having play that was 
harder than any work at bedtime. 

One night they had quite an encounter at 
bolstering, the grandest they had had yet; it was 
a general affair between the four bedrooms on the 
floor where Ernie slept, and the fun grew fast and 
furious, every one but Ernie joining in it heartUy. 
As to him, he hid himself under the bedclothes for 
the sake of peace and quiet, wondering, as he^aid, 
how ever any fellows could make themselves so 
ridiculous. 

At last a greaJb many of them were tired, and 
crept back to their beds, which Paul Wallis de- 
clared was a shame, as he hadn^t had half 
enough. 'Tve got a grand idea,'' he said to 
Tom; "a new game, a sort of mixture of slipper- 
ing and bolstering. Fve read somewhere or other*' 
^ — Paul reaS a great deal, and always liked to turn 
his reading to good account — ''of some savage 
people — ^I don't know whether it was the High- 
landers, or the Ancient Romans, or the Cherokee 
Indians, but I think it was the last — ^that when 
they chose a chief they carried him in procession, 
seated on the points of their spears." 

"Pleasant — very," observed TJoxxi* 
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"Oh, I know I've read it somewhere/' said 
Paul ; " and when they had exhibited him to all the 
tribe they tossed him up off the spears and caught 
him again; if they did it seven times he was 
chosen chief for life. Now, let's try that on with 
Elton/' 

"Where's the spears V asked Ned, eagerly. He 
seemed to think the idea a very good one. 

" Oh, we must do without them,'' replied Paul. 
" We'll double up our bolsters, and hold the two 
ends in our hands, and carry him about on them. 
Then we'll give him a lot of slippers to throw 
at us, and we'll have a lot to throw back at him. 
It's a shame of that young scamp always to sneak 
out of everything that's going forward, and this'U 
teach him when he^s at school he must do like the 
other fellows, don't you think so, Brooke ?" 

"Perhaps it may/' said Tom; "but he's the 
laziest young monkey that ever breathed. I don't 
think anything'll ever teach him either how to work 
or to play. But we'll try the new game if you like, 
I daresay it'll be some fun ; bolstering is. I call 
that one of the things that it's really worth 
coming to school to learji. Ned, you look out for 
slippers, and bring Elton his lot here ; but I don't 
believe he^U throw them. However, I'll go and 
get him up." 
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He went to Ernie's bedside. " Now, my boy, 
here's a new game, and you've got to play at it ; 
so jump up, and get on your trousers." 

" Bother the game ! " cried Ernie ; '' I wish 
you'd let me go to sleep, instead of ramping and 
rioting like a set of wild Indians." 

"That's just what we're going to play at now," 
said Tom ; " and you're to be chief of the Cannibal 
Islands." He briefly explained the nature of the 
game to Ernie, but the latter was most reluctant 
to join in it. However, there was no help for 
him ; he was dragged out of bed, inducted into 
his trousers, and seated on the top of the doubled- 
up bolsters, with a supply of slippers placed in his 
lap. He implored to be let down, declared he 
wouldn't throw the slippers, for it was as much as 
he could do to keep his seat ; but his entreaties 
were useless, and he was carried in procession from 
room to room, the boys laughing and throwing 
their slippers at him, while he could do nothing 
but beg to be set down and allowed to go to bed. 
However, they made rather too much noise at the 
game, especially when they began to toss Ernie 
off the bolsters, and catch him again. They had 
selected for this purpose the large landing upon 
which all the rooms opened, as a sort of common 
ground where he could be seen and pelted by the 
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boys as they stood at their different doors. Tom 
was one of the tossers ; he had not the slightest 
intention that Ernie should really suffer^ but he 
rather enjoyed frightening him by hinting at the 
consequences if they didn't catch him^ and he were 
to fall over the balusters and down the stairs. 
Ernie set up a howl at the bare idea^ which reached 
the Doctor^s ears just as he was at supper. He 
sent a message to two of the masters, requesting 
them to go and see what was amiss in the boys^ 
dormitories. They went at once, and had very 
nearly caught the rioters in the middle of their 
game. They had just time to scamper back to 
their different rooms, carrying their bolsters with 
them ; but though Tom bade Ernie look sharp, it 
was more than he could possibly do. He lingered 
about in a bewildered state of mind, and, afraid to 
be caught, slipped behind a partly open door just 
in time to escape the masters. He pulled the door 
to in his fright, and remained hidden in the dark- 
ness. The place where he had sought refuge was 
one where the boys' clothes-boxes were kept, and 
he was in hopes the masters would not think of 
looking here. To make all sure, he groped his 
way behind a large box, and there he felt some* 
thing soft. It was a whole pile of wrappers, and 
a spare horsecloth that the Doctor used in travel- 
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ling, He drew this over him, lay down on the 
others, and very soon was as snugly asleep as if he 
had been in his own little bed. How long he 
remained so he could not tell, but when he awoke 
he was at first puzzled to remember where he was ; 
then gradually recollecting himself, he began to 
try to get out again, and at last found his way to 
the door. But unluckily for him it shut with a 
spring, and there was no opening it but from the 
outside. He was very much vexed at this, not 
fancying the idea of spending the night in such a 
dark lonely place, but he was afraid to call for 
assistance. 

While considering what he had better do, ho 
saw a glimmer of light a little way above his head, 
and, standing on some boxes, was on a level with it, 
and perceived that it came from an aperture in the 
wall. Putting his hand through, he pushed aside 
something that felt like a shawl, and was then able 
to see more clearly. He looked down on the other 
side, and perceived a snug little bed-room, cosily 
curtained ^nd carpeted, with a very comfortable 
looking arm-chair by the dressing-table ; and upon 
the said table was a candlestick, and not only the 
usual looking-glass, pincushion, and other little 
niceties that denote a feminine occupant, but a 
tumbler of something hot and steaming, with a 
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Bpoon in it^ and even from his height above^ ^rnie 
could smell that it was rather tempting. 

I wonder who sleeps here V^ he thought ; 
they've got a cosy crib, whoever it is. That 
stuff smells good. I should think it's the ri^ht 
sort of thing to warm a fellow; Pm sure I want 
something to warm me. I wonder whether I 
could manage to get down and just have a taste?'' 
It did not seem impracticable : a chest of drawers 
stood just below the aperture^ and he thought if 
he were only a little higher he could climb through^ 
and it would be easy to drop down on the other 
side. He got down^ and as the boxes were all too 
heavy for him to raise^ lifted up the horsecloth and 
some of the wrappers^ and piling them upon the 
box where he had been standings found he was 
sufficiently elevated to be able to make his way 
through the opening. 

He soon found his way to the top of the drawers^ 
and from thence to the comfortable looking arm- 
chair by the dressing-table, and lost no time in 
trying the contents of the tumbler, and quite ap- 
proved of the flavour. "I suppose it's gin-and- 
water," he said, stimng the sugar from the 
bottom. " It's uncommonly good ; and I like the 
taste of this slice of lemon, too. I wish whoever 
brought the glass here had had the sense to put some 
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biscuits by the side of it. I think FU take a little 
more; Fm sure it'll do me no harm — ^keep me 
from catching cold after being hunted out of my 
warm bed and made to play at being a cannibal 
chief, whether I liked it or not. What a dreadful 
set the boys are here, to be sure ! If they keep 
going on at me like this, I shall never live to see 
the Midsummer holidays. My mother '11 be soiTy 
then she ever let me come; and I should think 
Mrs. Grey^s conscience ^11 tell her sheM better have 
kept her advice to herself and not have set my 
father on to pack me off here, where I'm like a 
lamb amongst wolves." Ernie sipped away at the 
gin-and-water, stirred it again, and sucked the 
slice of lemon. It was really very judiciously 
mixed, and Ernie appreciated it so well that he 
finished it all up, and set the tumbler back on the 
dressing-table with a sigh. ''That's gone,'' he 
said, '' and I suppose I'd better go too. There's no 
more to be got by staying ; and whoever this room 
belongs to will most likely be coming back soon, 
so I'd better get to my bed, and leave them to 
theirs." He advanced towards the door, and was 
about to open it, when he heard a short, dry cough 
— a cough the boys all knew very well, for it came 
from a person they stood, if anything, more in awe 
of than they did of the Doctor. Ernie knew that 
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it was the housekeeper, Mrs Wiggins, who was 
coming towards the room; and glancing round 
saw a gown that, in spite of the gin-and- water, he 
recognised as hers. '^ Oh gracioas ! if she catches 
me,^^ he thought, '^ and I've drunk all her gin-and- 
water ; whatever shall I do ? I daren't let her in/' 
Hardly knowing in his fright what he was abont^ 
he turned the key in the door, and Mrs. "Wiggins 
found herself shut out of her own room. ' She had 
come there a few minutes before Ernie entered it 
with her gin-and-water in her hand, intending to 
take it as a soothing, comforting draught after the 
wear and worry of the day, in the snugness and 
seclusion of her own chamber ; and having taken 
off her gown, laid aside her cap, and with it a 
curious compound of horsehair and false curls that 
hair-dressers, I believe, call a front, put on her 
nightcap and her warm flannel dressing-gown— 
not a very sightly garment, but a very cosy one— 
and was just sinking into her soft, well-cushioned 
chair, when she thought she heard a giggling 
overhead in the room where the maids slept. Now, 
giggling at any time was a thing Mrs. Wiggins 
disapproved of; but giggling in bed, or when the 
girls ought to be in bed, was altogether outrageous. 
So away she went to see what they were about ; 
and, creeping upstairs softly, heard them all 
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laughing at the account one of them, who, un- 
perceived, had seen something of the bolstering, 
was giving of Ernie^s elevation on the doubled-up 
bolsters. She caught the words ^' he*' and " him'' 
several times, and that was enough for her. 
^'Chattering about their sweethearts, Fll be 
bound,*' she said to herself. "Impudent hussies 
ever to think of such things :" so she entered the 
bedrooip, and lectured them sharply. Then it 
struck her she had omitted to bring the keys up 
with her, and so she went down tiie back stairs, 
having taken the girls' candle away, axid left them 
to finish undressing in the dark, and proceeded to 
look for them. 

She had a long search and a fruitless one, and 
at last it occurred to her that possibly after all 
the keys were in the pocket of the dress she had 
taken off, and she went back to her own room to 
see. Arriving at the door, she found herself unable 
to open it : she pushed and pushed, but in vain; it 
remained firm in spite of all her efforts. 

'^ It's those girls I" she exclaimed " drat 'em I 
Fll go down to the Doctor, I will, and expose 
them I and if we find it's so, I'll never rest till I've 
packed them every one off." 

Away she went, and tapped at the door of the 
dining-room, where Dr. Atkinson was seated with 
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his wife and Mr. Simpkins^ who was taking hi«i 
usual glass of rum punchy only not quite so strong 
as before. 

^'Please sir, please/' said Mrs. Wiggins, and 
then remembering the visitor, and conscious thai, 
without her front and with her flannel dressing- 
gown, she was not quite dressed for company, she 
drew back abashed. 

" What's the matter, Mrs, Wiggins?" said the 
Doctor, good-naturedly, while Mrs. Atkinson, 
always in fear lest anything should be wrong with 
her babies, jumped up, crying, " Is anytliing amiss 
in the nursery ?" 

" Oh, no, ma'am ; nothing of the kind, at least, 
that I know of. It's something serious — but — 
really it's too bad — I'm not fit to be seen, and those 
impudent minxes — I never knew anything like it, 
ma'am ! if they haven't been and shut me out of 
my room and taken the key with them, and I can't 
get in to my bed, nor lay my hand on a cap — shut 
out such a figure as this — it's abominable !" She 
recounted her visit to the maids' bedroom, her 
journey downstairs in search of the keys, during 
which she supposed one or other of the servants 
must have locked her out of her room, and begged 
Mrs. Atkinson herself to go to them, and insist on 
the key being restored under pain of immediate 
dismissal. 
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'^ Perhaps the door goes a little hard/' said the- 
Doctor, good-humouredly. '• Let's go and see how 
that is first/' 

" Oh, it isn't the fault of the door/' said Mr, 
Simpkins, with a grim savage satisfaction. '^ It's- 
those precious boys of yours. I've heard them 
riotmg the house down— they have been up to 
some mischief, you may rely upon it. I'll come^ 
with you and see." 

Mrs. Atkinson came too, so there was quite ai 
procession up the stairs and towards the house- 
keeper's room, the Doctor taking with him a 
hammer and screw-driver in case they were* 
needed. 

While Mrs. Wiggins had gone downstairs, 
Ernie, having recovered his first fright, thought he- 
would carry out his intention of going to his bed- 
room. He softly unlocked the door, and opened it 
a little way, but heard steps at the extremity of 
the landing. Peeping out, he saw one of the 
masters, who, having come up to bed, had been 
disturbed by some noises he had heard, and making 
up his mind that the boys were not quite so quietly 
disposed as they should be, was keeping a sort of 
watch outside their bedrooms. The truth was> 
Ned had stolen out of his room to look for Emie> 
finding he had not returned to his bed, and had 
gone into the other rooms to B^^iat\isxsv,^axL^ 
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Lad acquainted Tom with his apprehensions that 
their mutual friend had come to grief. 

" He^s always coming to it/' said Tom ; ^'but I 
suppose^ as I promised to look after him^ I must 
turn out now and see what he's about/' 

So he got up, and was proceeding to the very 
closet where Ernie had first ensconced himself^ hay- 
ing despatched Ned back to his bed, when he per- 
ceived the master just leaving his room. " It's all 
up with that poor little sinner/' said Tom ; '' I'm 
afraid there's no doing anything for him." He 
•crept back to his bed, and the master continued 
his patrol. Ernie thought it was all up when he 
saw the latter. He drew the door to gently, and 
began to consider what he had better do. " If I 
stay here, I shall be caught like a mouse in a trap," 
he thought; '' and wont that old woman pitch into 
me hammer and tongs ! There's nothing for it, 
I'm afraid, but to creep back to where I came 
from, and trust to some of those fellows letting 
me out in the morning. If they hadn't been a set 
of the most unfeeling brutes possible, they'd have 
done it long before this." 

He got on the chest of drawers and squeezed him- 
self through the aperture above, pushing the shawl 
and cloak aside that hung before it, but taking care 
^ re-arrange them when he had crept through, and 
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liad just laid himself down on the wrappers with 
the horse-cloth over him as the Doctor and the 
•others arrived at the room door. 

*' Batter a\7ay V' cried Mr. Simpkins ; *' I hope 
you^l catch a whole lot of the young good-for- 
nothings inside. Pray i&this where you keep your 
jam, Mrs. Wiggins? FU lay anything that^s 
what they're after.'' 

"Jam, sir? oh no," replied Mrs. Wiggins, *'I 
•don't keep my jam here. There's nothing in my 
room to tempt any one — no, it isn't the young 
gentlemen; it's those good-for-nothing hussies 
from up- stairs have done it out of sheer spite and 
wickedness." 

''Give the door a good kick just under the 
lock. Doctor," said Mr. Simpkins. "Burst it 
^pen — ^you'll catch some of those monkeys — ^no- 
no — ^it isn't the maids." 

"Try the screw-driver," suggested Mrs. Atkin- 
son. 

" Break it open with the hammer, please, sir," 
advised the housekeeper. 

" We'll try quieter means first," said the Doctor, 
mildly, and turned the handle of the door. To 
the surprise of the whole party it opened at once, 
^nd there was Mrs. Wiggins's sanctum in all its 
■cozy neatness, with her arm-chair beside the dress- 
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ing table^ her front hung on one side of the g1as», 
her cap on the other^ and on the table itself^ her 
empty tumbler with the spoon in it. They looked 
about them ; there was nobody to be seen^ and to 
every one but the housekeeper^ who saw in a 
moment that her tumbler had been emptied^ no 
sign apparently that any one had been there. Mr. 
Simpkins peered sharply about him^ he looked 
behind the curtains and under the bed^ but nothing 
came of his scrutiny. Nobody thought of the 
aperture between the room and the box closet — it 
had been left at the time the closet was parted off 
from the bedroom^ that the first might receive a 
little light from the other, but the housekeeper 
found that part of the room convenient to hang 
her dresses in, and had placed a row of pegs just 
above the opening, so that at last its very existence 
had become forgotten. 

"Dear me, Wiggins,^^ cried Mrs. Atkinson, 
pettishly, " you must Aave fancied the door stuck, 
after all. How foolish, to be sure !^^ 

" I didn't fancy, ma'am,'' said the housekeeper, 
indignantly, "I know the door was locked. I 
never was so positive of anything in my life.''' 

Mr. Simpkins looked at the empty tumbler, and 
raised it to his nose, then looked significantly at 
the Doctor, nodded to Mrs. Atkinson, and gravely 
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shating his head, said, " Ah, Mrs. Wiggins, Mrs. 
Wiggins, people shouldn't be positive about any- 
thing after gin-and-water. I didn't think it of 
you. No wonder you couldn't open the door. Go 
to bed, my good woman, go to bed, and don't give 
way to such practices, or you'll find they've been 
the ruin of you as they've been of many before." 

Mrs. Wiggins was very indignant ; it was really 
too bad, first to have her gin-and-water stolen, 
and then to have her sobriety called into question, 
and she burst forth angrily, '' And if I did bring 
up a little, sir, just to comfort myself with, feeling 
poorly and being subject to spasms, and being 
recommended something of the kind by Mrs. 
Atkinson here, knowing I'm weak that way, and 
never take a drop more than is fit and proper ; 
and at my time of life folks can't do the work I've 
got to do on spring water, and there's no more 
harm in taking a dash of spirit in one's cordial 
just to give it a flavour after a hard day's work 
than there is in taking tumbler after tumbler of 
rum punch after no work at all ; and my character's 
one that'll bear the strictest investigation, and I 
haven't been housekeeper hero so long to have it 
called in question now, and it wont be, sir, and 
shan't^ for as to the lock, I'll take my solemn 
affirmation, and 'davit too, if need be, that I'm as 
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innocent of gin-and-water as the babe in its cradle^ 
and of rum punch too, meaning of course no dis- 
respect to any one, and the Doctor and Mrs. Atkin- 
son present ; but my character's my character, and 
as to that drop of cordial, some one got in and 
took it all, and that^s how I'm positive those maids^ 
have been in the room, and if I could only prove 
it, it'd be a bad joke for some of them/' 

^' Bless the woman V^ cried Mr. Simpkins, put^ 
ting his hands up to his ears, ^^ I never heard such 
a tongue in my life. Doctor, she'd do for the 
school-bell. Come away, do, and leave her to sleep 
it off. She's had a deal more than is good for her,, 
as any one can see.'' 

So perhaps had somebody else, thought both the* 
Doctor and his wife ; but they followed him down- 
stairs, the lady stopping behind for a moment ix> 
tell the housekeeper the matter should be fully 
inquired into in the morning, and if they could 
ascertain that any of the servants had, as she sus- 
pected, played her a trick, dismissal should follow 
at onca To tell the truth, Mrs. Atkinson stood 
in nearly as much awe of the housekeeper as the 
boys did. She was really a valuable servant, a 
good manager, and a capital sick-nurse when any 
of the pupils required her services that way, and 
her mistress having a nnraery full of little ones to 
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attend to, was very glad of a person who could 
relieve her of so many of her other duties. If it 
had not been for the fear of Mr. Simpkins, I think 
she would have mixed her a tumbler of rum punch 
to console her for the loss of the gin -and- water; 
but as it was, she contented herself with soothing 
the housekeeper's feelings, and then, descending to 
the dining-room, found herself called upon to mix 
another glass of his favourite compound for her 
uncle, while Mrs. Wiggins undressed and went to 
bed, feeling herself a much aggrieved and ill-used, 
woman. 

Mr. Simpkins intended to stay the night at the 
Doctor's. In fact he had been staying there for 
the last few days while his own house was under- 
going the process of painting throughout. The 
room he occupied during his visit was a small one 
near the housekeeper's, and after finishing his 
punch he went up to it, while Doctor and Mrs. 
Atkinson, who slept on the floor above, retired to 
theirs. " I hope that silly old woman's gin-and- 
water wont make her dream of thieves, or set the 
house on fire," he observed to himself, as he un- 
dressed. '' Such a person isn't safe in a school ; 
but that Doctor's such a stupid easy-going crea- 
ture, rd have packed the woman off at a moment's 
notice if she'd committed herself in my house as 
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she's done here to-night. She's most unfit for her 
position, but there's no bringing him to see it/' 
He got into bed as he spoke, drew down his night- 
cap over his ears, and was very soon fast asleep. 
Not so the housekeeper; she lay awake a long 
time, thinking over her wrongs, and wondering 
which of those girls had stolen her gin-and-water. 
At last she fell asleep too, and dreamed that she 
saw Mr. SImpkins himself in her bedroom with 
the housemaid's cap and apron on, standing by her 
dressing-table sipping the gin-and-water. 

Ernie had made himself very comfortable on the 
wrappers, and the gin-and-water helped to warm 
him, so he slept for above two hours, and at last 
awoke, and began once more to think whether he 
could contrive to escape through the housekeeper's 
room. A faint glimmer of light came through 
the aperture (Mrs. Wiggins always burned a night- 
light), and Ernie, after stretching a bit, and grum- 
bling to himself at the hardness of his couch^ 
determined once more to try and regain his own 
bed. 

He got on the top of the box as before, and 
pushing the gown and shawl on one side, peeped 
through. He had a fine view of Mrs. Wiggins. 
She lay on her back, and was snoring terribly — 
As bad as a pig," said Ernie to himself. " What 
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a sleeping beauty ! The key's in the door ; if I 
can only get down without waking her, V\\ soon 
find my way out/' 

The descent to the top of the drawers was easy, 
but here unluckily his foot slipped, and he rolled 
oflP, upsetting the night-light in his fall, and 
throwing over a chair, so that altogether he made 
no small noise, and Mrs. Wiggins was eflFectively 
roused. So was Mr. Simpkins. " Hang that old 
woman V he said to himself. " I suppose she's 
been rolling out of bed. So much for her gin-and- 
water; I hope she's bruised herself well; teach 
her to keep sober for the future." 

Mrs. Wiggins had made up her mind that there 
were thieves in the room, so she lost no time in 
sounding an alarm, screaming at the very top of 
her voice ; and being a woman of prompt action 
and considerable energy, began at the same time 
putting on her flannel dressing-gown. 

'^ I suppose she's hurt herself seriously," thought 
Mr. Simpkins. " The next thing '11 be that fool 
Atkinson '11 have a doctor's bill to pay for her. TU 
get on my clothes and see what's amiss. A nice 
state of things ! So much for having people in 
the house that fuddle themselves with gin-and- 
water." 

He was at the door of the housekeeper's room 
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jusfc as Ernie, feeling that now his case was realljr 
desperate^ and that get away he must^ was unlock* 
ing it, having bumped and bruised himself terribly 
in finding his way. Mrs. Wiggins heard the key 
tum^ for she was just pausing to take breath before 
she began screaming again, and was determined if 
possible to secure the thief. "^Tisn't the girls 
after all/^ she thought. '^Oh, if I catch the 
fellow, FU teach him to steal my gin-and-water/' 
She sprang out of bed, and in another second poor 
Ernie was in the position of that traveller in the 
fable (little boys, youMl find it in one of the spell- 
ing books, Cobbett's, I think) who stood between 
the tiger and the crocodile. Mr. Simpkins was 
the tiger in this case, for he fell into the jaws of 
the crocodile. He opened the door, and was about 
to inquire of Mrs. Wiggins where she was hurt, 
when that lady seized him by the hair of his head 
with one hand and commenced pommelling hinoi 
with the other. " Fve caught you, have I, you 
villain ! stealing decent people's little drop o' com- 
fort, and then sneaking away with all you can lay 
your hands on. No ; you don't get out, I can tell 
you, till you've had your pockets searched at any 
rate. What have you got of mine in them I should 
like to know ? Ah, you may holloa ! It does me 
good to hear you. Do it a little louder. Oh, you nice 
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creature! Fll teach you to be helping yourself 
out of other people^s glasses. Mix for yourself 
next time." 

Mr. Simpkins*s outcries were pitiful, but the 
housekeeper was too incensed to recognise his 
voice. Ernie had made good use of his opportu- 
nity by slipping out of the, door as Mr. Simpkins 
opened it, and crept back to his room. Ned was 
awake ; so indeed were most of the boys, for Mr. 
Simpkins made too much noise for them not to be 
roused. " Where do you come from, young one V* 
asked Ned, hearing Ernie get into bed. 

^'Oh! don^t ask me," was the doleful reply; 
^^ I've had a dreadful night of it. I shall never 
live to go and see your aunt next Midsummer, 
Ned. This schooPU be the death of me. The 
work's bad enough, but the play, as you call it, is 
ten times worse. Oh dear ! oh dear ! did I ever 
expect I should be turned into a cannibal chief!" 

*' Whatever's all that row out there for?" asked 
Ned. ^flt sounds like old Simpkins holloaing; 
who's killing him, I wonder?" 

*' Mrs. Wiggins," whispered Ernie ; '^ isn't it a 
comfort to hear him?" 

" Why, how ?" asked Ned. 

" If she wasn't pitching into him, she would be 
into me," replied Ernie, '^ and Tm sure he's better 
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able to bear it than I am. Only think of all Fm 
escaping. What a Tartar she is ! I dare say 
she^ll beat him black and blne^ and pull every hair 
out of his head/' 

*^ What a jolly spree if she does !" exclaimed 
Ned. '^ I say, I ain't going to lie here and lose 
such a stunning game. Come along, do, and lef s 
see the end of it. I can hear the other fellows 
turning out.'' 

"No," said Ernie, very decidedly; 'Tve been 
kept out of my bed too long as it is ; I've been 
tossed and thrown about, and nearly broken my 
neck, and been shut up in a dark hole like a den, 
and I'm going to keep quiet now I'm in here; 
and if you fellows had any common sense, which 
you haven't, none of you, you'd lie still, and let 
those two cats fight it out between them. Oh, I 
say, did you ever hear such a screech ? Isn't it a 
blessing it's that old Simpkins instead of me ?" 

Ernie nestled himself in his bed with a deep, 
calm sense of thankfulness, which every cry of 
Mr. Simpkins only tended to increase; but Ned, 
having partly dressed, went to the landing and 
found it full of spectators, or rather auditors, for 
all was in darkness till the Doctor came down the 
stairs with a candle in his hand, Mrs. Atkinson 
remaining upstairs, feeling much too frightened to* 
venture out of her room. 
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Mrs. Wiggins looked up and saw her master. 
^^ Fve got him, sir ; Fve got him V she shouted, 
triumphantly. '^The villain that locked me out 
of my room to-night, and stole my little drop o' 
gin-and-water — I caught him, sir, just as he was 
stealing out o^ my room with his pockets full of my 
property. Wont somebody go for a policeman V^ 

''Pull this old harridan awayP^ cried Mrs. 
Wiggins's victim, "before she quite kills me. 
Atkinson, are you going to stand there and let me 
be murdered by this tipsy old creature?'^ 

"Good gracious, Mrs. Wiggins !^^ oried the 
Doctor, "why it's Mr. Simpkins. Have you 
taken leave of your senses ?" 

" So it is Mr. Simpkins V^ said the housekeeper, 
releasing the old gentleman ; " but whatever busi- 
ness had he in my room ? Fm sorry if I^ve been 
a little rough with him ; but if people will behave 
like thieves, what are other people to do V^ 

" A little rough !" groaned Mr. Simpkins. 
" Why, you've torn half the hair out of my head, 
and beaten me till Fm like a jelly all over.^' , 

"However did this unfortunate aflFair come ^ 
about ?'^ asked the Doctor, eagerly. "Boys, go 
back to bed. Wiggins, how could you think of 
treating Mr. Simpkins so V 

" Why did he come prowling about my room,^' 
retorted the housekeeper, " pultmg o\3^ >i5ckfc tJv^o^*- 
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light, and waking me out of my sleep by throwing' 
down things ? Only come in, sir, and see if what 
I say isn't true/' 

The Doctor entered Mrs. Wiggins's sanctum, 
and there certainly was the night-light thrown 
down, and the chairs overturned. ^' Did it herself, 
no doubt,'' growled Mr. Simpkins. "If people 
will take gin-and-water over night till they're 
stupid, they can't be expected to know what 
they're about.'^ 

Mrs. Wiggins looked ready to fly at Mr. 
Simpkins again, and was about to protest her 
innocence, when the Doctor interposed. "The 
ca;t must have got in the room, Mrs. Wiggins, 
and frightened you," he suggested. 

" But how was it, then, I found Mr. Simpkins 
at the door, trying to make his way out?" she 
replied. 

^' I was just coming in, you old idiot," retorted 
that gentleman, " hearing you scream like a mad 
woman, to see whether you'd fallen out of bed 
from the effects of that gin-and-water, and then 
you must needs fly at me like a wild cat — ^you're 
only fit for a lunatic asylum; and if the Doctor 
takes my advice, he'll send you off to Bethlehem 
as soon as possible." 

The Doctor led the old gentleman away, and 
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persuaded him to return to bed, saying he would 
leave Mrs. Atkinson to deal with the housekeeper 
the next morning; but though Mrs. Wiggins did 
not pay a visit to Bethlehem, Mr. Simpkins always 
declared it was the only place fit for her, and 
never lost an opportunity of hinting at the fearful 
consequences that were sure to result from an over- 
indulgencej not in rum-punch| but ia gin-and- 
water. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW ERNIE AND NED GET A SUPPEE AND A HIDE, 
AND MISS PEIMMINS WISHES SHE HAD NOT FOR* 
GOTTEN HER LATIN. 

RNIE began to think that his troubles 
were more than he could bear, when one 
day Paul Wallis informed him, with a 
very gleeful face, that they were to go that after- 
noon to see a cricket match, at Milford Chase, after 
which they were to look on while the volunteers 
were drilled, and altogether were to have, accord- 
ing to Paul, a fine time of it. 

^^Oh, good gracious!" groaned Ernie, ^^why 
the Chase is three miles off, if if s a step ; then 
there^s the standing about, looking on at all their 
nonsense, and the walk home as well. It^s enough 
to kill any fellow, unless he^s as strong as a horse, 
or Tom Brooke, which comes to pretty much the 
same thing. But does the Doctor actually expect 
us to walk there, Paul V^ 
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" I reckon he does,^' was the reply. " Oh, he^s 
a hard-hearted old Trojan. Like one of the 
ancient Spartans, you know; his rule seems to be, 
kill off all the weakly ones, and leave more room 
for the strong ones. What's half a dozen boys 
every half, you know, so long as the others are fine 
healthy fellows ? I thought heM do for me the 
first three months, but I got "used to it after a bit; 
I don't suppose you will, though, you're not the 
sort. I dare say he'll bring you down to that 
point that when you go home for the holidays, 
you'll have to take a pint of cod-liver oil a day, 
and lay by the whole time. But for those that 
can stand it, the Doctor's way's a very good one, 
and I rather like it myself." 

"More than I ever shall," said Ernie; "but 
what time are we to start ?" 

" Directly after dinner," replied Paul. " They're 
stunning players, the yeomanry, by all account. 
It's a pity you idn't up to that kind of thing, or 
you'd enjoy it." 

"Enjoy it!" cried Ernie, contemptuously; 
" enjoy a three-mile walk in the heat of the day 
before my dinner's had time to settle ! Ob, don't 
I wish my father would only have me home again ! 
Jt's sending a boy to slavery to put him to such a 
school as this." Ernie's grumbling was inter- 
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rupted by the dinner bell^ and as soon as that meal 
was concluded^ the boys got ready^ and^ marshalled 
in due order, proceeded to Milford Chase. 

It was not the first time Ernie and Ned had 
been there^ but the former's acquaintance with it 
had been made after dark^ consequently the place 
was almost as strange to him as if he had never 
visited it before. To any boy with an eye for what 
is beautiful and picturesque^ the view of the grand 
old park on that bright sunshiny May day^ would 
have been treat enough to have repaid him amply 
for the fatigue of walking there. The horse« 
chestnuts were covered with bloom^ and though not 
placed in long avenues^ like those famous ones in 
Bushy Park, I always thought mysejf their effect, 
singly especially, when standing as some of them 
do, near a tree of dark and sombre foliage, was, if 
anything, finer. Then there were the hawthorns^ 
some of them as old as anything in the park, with 
such gnarled and twisted trunks, and such masses 
of sweet delicious bloom above. And in the dis- 
tance you might see troops of deer feeding on the 
soft green pasture, and through the foliage catch 
A glimpse of the queer, rambling, old-fashioned 
house, or see the shimmer of the water that flowed 
^©ar it. Tom Brooke voted it a first-rate place, and 
^orth walking twice as far to see, and then set to 
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work to criticise the playing of the yeomanry, who 
were in the full heat and vigour of the game 
when the boys came near them. Paul Wallis 
thrust his hands in his pockets and looked at the 
players with the air of one who considers himself 
a good judge of what is going on ; and Ned Saville 
surveyed them with an appearance of solid interest^ 
as if he had a personal concern in the game. Ernie 
flung himself down on the grass under a tree^ and 
declared his intention of not moving therefrom 
till it was time to return. He had walked there^ 
he said^ and supposed he should have to walk 
back^ worse luck^ and what more could be ex- 
pected of him? More was expected though, for 
after a while^ some of the boys wanted a nearer 
view of the house, and some of the waterfall ; while 
others wished to see if the deer would not come 
and eat the bread they had brought with them, if 
they went to a quieter part of the park. So the 
master who had the charge of them, after a time, 
collected his troop together, and did his best to- 
comply with their different wishes by leading them 
first to one point of interest and then to another. 

Ernie was obliged to rise and go on with the 
others, which he did, grumbling at every step. 
After a time, however, he found consolation in the 
shape of some booths that had been erected for the 
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sale of ginger beer and other refreshments. Here 
he comforted himself after his own fashion, spend- 
ing all his money in doing so, and then flung him- 
self again on the grass, while the other boys looked 
on at the cricket players or the volunteers. 

At length it was time to return, and Ernie was 
aroused from a nice pleasant little nap he was in- 
dulging in (he always had a knack of falling 
asleep whenever he had a suitable opportunity^ 
and sometimes when opportunities were not suit- 
able, such as church time, or school hours, I am 
sorry to say), and told it was time to go home. 
Very reluctantly he arose, and joining the other 
boys, went on with them through the gates of Mil- 
ford Chase, and on through Milford town. They 
went up the long, straggling, irregular street till 
they arrived at the market place, where the best 
shops were situated, and here a heavy shower came 
on, which made the master, who had no wish that 
his charges and himself should be wet through, 
look about for shelter. They found it under the 
covered gateway of the principal inn, and huddled 
up here, hoping the rain would soon abate and 
leave them at liberty to continue their journey 
home. But it only appeared to increase, and they 
were truly glad when the landlord of the inn, a 
pleasant, good-tempered looking man, came out 
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into the gateway and asked them if they would 
like to come inside the house for a while. They 
followed him in by a side entrance that opened 
from the stable yard^ Ernie^ as usual^ l^g^Qg \2&\i^ 
and keeping Ned with him to listen to his string 
of grievances. 

" Tm wet through already, Ned ; it's no joke to 
be caught in such a storm as this ; I can't stand 
this kind of thing, you know. Oh, don't I wish 
they'd take us where there's a fire ! But then all 
the other fellows would crowd round it, so I 
shouldn't have a chance. I say, look there; if 
they'd only let us warm ourselves by that !" Ned 
turned and looked, with his grave, black-bead-like 
eyes, at a splendid specimen of a kitchen fire, which 
the open door of that apartment displayed in all 
its glow and radiance. ^' Does one good to look 
at it, don't it ?" said Ernie. '^ I say, let's stop 
behind a bit, and try if we can't get a warm by 
that." 

Ned was quite ready— he always was for anything 
that he had no business to do ; and Ernie and he 
slipped quietly into the kitchen, while the other 
boys went on with the master into the large sanded 
parlour, where the chief tradesmen of Milford used 
to meet nightly, to smoke their pipes and discuss 
the affairs of the town and the nation. When 
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they entered the kitchen there was no one there 
but the cook, who having done a hard day's work, 
felt herself entitled to a rest after it, and was 
taking a nap by the fire. The two boys peered 
curiously about, and through an open door caught 
A glimpse of a larder, whose contents made their 
mouths water. 

'^ I wonder whether that cook's got any com- 
passion in her,'' said Ernie ; " she's a comfortable- 
looking body, too fat to be cross, I should say. 
D'ye think she'd flare up, Ned, if we just took a 
snack from that larder ? There's a gooseberry pie 
there that looks prime/* 

" Better not try it on," advised Ned, '* or she 
may turn crusty as well as her pie. Let's sit down 
and rest a bit ; if she wakes we'll tackle her." 

They seated themselves by the fire, and soon 
felt very comfortable indeed, so comfortable that 
if the cook had not awoke, it is likely they might 
have followed her example, and gone to sleep too. 
However, she opened her eyes before they had 
quite closed theirs, and rubbed them with some 
surprise when she saw two nicely-dressed boys, 
looking (Ernie especially) like gentlemen's sons, 
sitting in front of her kitchen fire, and evidently 
enjoying it. 

"Pear me, young gentlemen, whatever's brought 
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you here?*' she exclaimed. '^I didn't expect 
visitors^ or I'd have tidied myself a bit, and 
changed my cap/' 

'' I'm sure, ma'am/' said Ernie, in his politest 
tone, and Ernie could be very polite when he chose, 
'Hhat one does very nicely; I shouldn't like you 
to take the trouble of changing it on our account ; 
we only just came in to warm ourselves, feeling 
very cold and wet, through being caught in the 
rain, and your fire looked so comfortable, and so 
does the whole kitchen, don't it, Ned? I think a 
kitchen's the nicest room in the house, when there's 
any one in it that knows how to keep things nice ; 
and we're quite tired, too, with the walk we've 
had, and nothing to eat worth speaking of since 
the middle of the day, and it wasn't much then^ 
for school living is not like ' anything one gets at 
home ; and if one has a small appetite, their horrid 
pies, as thick as a wall and only the name of fruit, 
ain't much to tempt one. So if you would allow 
^ us to rest a little, we should be very thankful^ 
shouldn't we, Ned?" 

" Very," replied Ned, pulling out his handker- 
chief, and applying it to his eyes in a manner cal- 
culated to soften the heart of any cook, unlesd the 
heat of her kitchen fire had melted it all away. 
This was an old trick of Ned's ; he always tried it 
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on his father's housekeeper when his pranks had 
irritated her almost beyond forgiveness^ and had 
found it very efficacious with his aunt ; but latterly 
it had lost its effect on that lady^ as she generally 
found Ned's penitence was only a prelude to some 
fresh outburst on his part. Of course it was no 
use shedding tears at school ; they would have been 
quite thrown away upon either master or boys, so, 
like a wise fellow, Ned reserved the display of his 
handkerchief for occasions when it was likely to 
be really useful, and he considered one had arrived 
now. 

" We're quite done up, ma'am/' Ned added, fol- 
lowing in Ernie's cue; *^so if we ain't in your 
way, and you'll let us rest here for a while, we 
shall be very thankful." 

"Nice, well-spoken little gentlemen," thought 
the cook, " especially the fair one ; got some brute 
of a schoolmaster, I suppose, that half starves 
them. Well, if I was a parient I'd never send a 
child to one of them horrid places where they seem 
to think the poor lambs are only like so much 
gravy beef, to have all the goodness stewed out of 
them. But some people's got no feeling, no more 
T^OT so many butchers." 

Ernie's mind dwelt on the gooseberry pie, and 
« thought he would try if the cook could take a 
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hint, so turning to Ned, he said, in a very doleful 
tone, ^^Do you think we shall have any supper 
when we get back, Ned ?^^ 

^^Not a bit/^ replied Ned, in a voice more dole- 
ful even than Ernie's. " Nothing, you know, till 
to-morrow morning/' 

Ernie groaned, and Ned applied his little red 
handkerchief once more to his eyes. ^' Were you 
ever at boarding-school, ma'am ?" said the former, 
addressing the cook, who felt flattered by the 
question, though she could scarcely write her name ; 
and with equal politeness to Ernie's, she replied in 
the negative. 

^' Ah, then, you don't know what boys have got 
to go through. Does she, Ned ?" 

Ned shook his head, and looked mournfully at 
the fire. " Poor dears !" thought the compassionate 
cook ; ^' I wonder whether they'd be too proud to 
take a bit here." She gently hinted as much, and 
was delighted to find that the young gentlemen 
were not at all too proud to accept her hospitality, 
so she forthwith brought out the very gooseberry 
pie they had been admiring, and some cold baked 
rice pudding, and, spreading a cloth, invited them 
to sit down. 

'^What lovely pie-crust!" exclaimed Ernie; 
^' did you make it, ma'am ?" 

6 
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Cook was very proud of her pastry; she bad 
good reason to be^ and graciously said she did; 
but they must taste her cheese-cakes if they wanted 
to see what she really could do in that way, and 
forthwith produced them. Of course they had more 
praise even than the pie, and though cook thought 
that for a delicate-looking little gentleman who had 
talked of a small appetite, Master Ernie did wonders, 
still she imputed it to the excellence of her pastry, 
and felt quite flattered by the manner in which they 
disposed of it. In fact, she was so pleased with 
the compliments they paid her, that when they 
had finished eating she produced a large bottle, 
which she informed them had been a Christmas 
present from the head waiter, and said they ^^ must 
just have a little — a very little drop of the finest 
' s'rub^ that ever was made ; not enough to get to 
their heads — oh, no I not on no account ; but just 
enough to settle the pie, and prevent the cheese- 
cakes disagreeing with them/^ Of course neither 
Ernie nor Ned bad any objection to shrub medi- 
cinally — ^indeed Ernie found it so much to his taste 
that he would have been very ready for a further 
dose ; but, though he hinted as much, cook corked 
the bottle carefully and put it away. 

Ernie would have remained in the kitchen all 
sight if he had been let alone. He found hii^ 
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quarters much too comfortable to think of leaving 
them ; but Ned, who was of a far more prudent 
turn, suggested that they had better see if the 
others were about returning, as the rain seemed 
to have left off, and it was getting quite dark* 
Cook, though she said she had no wish to hurry 
them away, being quite pleased with their com- 
pany, thought so too. So Ernie reluctantly rose, 
and was about to wish her good-night, when it 
struck him he might as well wait where he was 
while Ned went to reconnoitre. " If they ain^t 
thinking of stirring yet, Ned, why we^re better 
here than there; and if that old Swain has any 
sense he^U be glad of the rest ; so just go and see, 
And then come back and tell me.^' 

Away Ned went, directed by one of the waiters, 
to the parlour where the boys had been taken, and 
soon returned with a very rueful face. *' Kerens 
a pretty go, Ernie !^' he whimpered. '^They've 
gone ! actually stolen a march on us, and trotted 
off. What's to be done? Shan't we catch it 
when it's found out we stopped behind V 

It really was so. Mr. Swain was rather a young 
hand at looking after boys, and taking it for 
granted that they had all followed him into the 
parlouY, he contented himself when they left with 
seeing them file out before him, and in the grow- 
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ing darkness did not miss any of the faces that 
ought to have been in the procession. Cook was 
very much concerned ; the idea of being in any way 
the cause of getting the nice civil-spoken young 
gentlemen into trouble distressed her greatly. As 
to Emie^ he did as he always did in such cases^ 
grumbled at every one else for what was his own 
&ult^ called Ned a stupid for not looking sharper^ 
and declared that if ^^ Old Swain^^ hadn't been the 
biggest brute in the parish he would never have 
dragged off a number of tired-out boys before 
they had had time enough to take breath in. 
Then he turned to the cook, who was rather sur- 
prised at the very plain way in which this prettily 
spoken nice little boy could express himself, with, 
'* Can't you help us, ma'am ? I don't believe we 
can find our way to Hillstead by ourselves. If 
there was any conveyance going that way we 
might get a lift:" 

^^I'U see about it," replied the cook, good- 
naturedly. '^ You shan't be shut out all night if 
I can help it." 

Out she went into the stable-yard, and there, 
to her great delight, saw a butcher's cart that was 
going to Summerley. '' Only a mile for them to 
walk if he takes them," she thought, ^^and that 
all straight sailing. I'll ask him." 
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So she did^ and the butcher^ with the utmost 
politeness — ^butchers are always polite to cooks, — 
agreed to take the two young gentlemen as far as 
he went, and she hurried back to tell them. She 
had caught a glimpse of a much more stylish 
equipage in the street, at the front door of the inn. 
It was a phaeton driven by a lady, and from which 
the man servant, a stout pursy individual, who had 
a great deal less to do, and a great deal more to 
eat, than was at all good for him, had just de- 
scended to inquire if the carrier from London had 
brought some parcels that were to be lefb there 
till called for by his mistress. 

'^ It's no use asking that prim old maid,'' 
thought cook, who knew something of the lady* 
'^ I believe she hates children (boys especially) like 
poison, or else she goes right through Hillstead to 
get home, which would be a great deal better for 
them, poor things !" 

She went back into the kitchen and told Ernie 
and Ned that the butcher would take them as far 
as Summerley, from whence they could easily walk. 
She mentioned the phaeton, but added that it was 
no use thinking of that, as Miss Frimmins would 
be the last person to accommodate schoolboys, 
though it would have been better for them if she 
could have been prevailed on to do so, as her 
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house^ \y\xi^ a little way beyond Hillstead^ they 
might have ridden the whole of the way. She 
then wished them good-nighty and hoped they 
would come and see her again if they went 
through Milford^ which they faithfully promised 
to do^ and away they went towards the butcher's 
cart. 

The butcher himself had gone in to have a glass 
of ale, and the fat footman^ who never harried 
himself on any account^ having received his parcels^ 
which were rather heavy and bulky, was having 
another. The boys looked at the cart. ^' We shall 
be finely shaken in that thing/* said Ernie, super- 
ciliously. ^'I wish that old cat in the phaeton 
would let us have a ride at the back of that." 

They went out of the stable yard, and looked up 
pathetically at Miss Primmins, who was sitting in 
her carriage very upright and dignified indeed* 
She saw two boys staring at her, it was too dark 
to distinguish how they were dressed, and seeing 
Ned pull out his handkerchief^ she waved her 
hand, with *'Go away, boys, Fve nothing for 
you.^' 

"Takes us for beggars!" cried Ernie, indig- 
nantly turning away. 

^' Never mind,*' rejoined Ned, " we'll manage 
matters/' 
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A moment after^ Miss Primmins chanced to 
turn her head in the opposite direction, when Ned 
sprang np behind, and was quickly followed by- 
Ernie, who congratulated himself that they should 
thus ride all the way to Hillstead, instead of stop- 
ping short at Summerley. Miss Primmins, think- 
ing her footman had got up behind, touched the 
horse with her whip, and away they all went, 
leaving John and his parcels at the inn. 

That respectable personage, having finished his 
ale, came out just in time to see the phaeton going 
at a tolerable pace down the town. He felt very 
angry with his mistress for going without him, 
and was at first disposed to turn sulky and digni- 
fied, and remain where he was till the carriage was 
sent for him. But on second thought he remem- 
bered there was no one to send with it, and though 
like a well-bred servant of the present day, he kept 
his mistress in pretty good order, still it was ex- 
pecting almost too much of her to hope she would 
come back herself with it. There was the butcher's 
cart, but John was a person of far too much con- 
sequence to deign to ride in that, so flattering 
himself his mistress had only driven on a little 
because the horse was restive, he sallied after her — 
a parcel under each arm. 

On he went, increasing his pace, as he found 
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that that of the phaeton did not slacken^ bat John 
was not quite the figure for walkings and he soon 
lost sight of it altogether. '^ Well, this is a go !'' 
he muttered. ''Blest if she ain't done it o' pur- 
pose because I stopped too long to please her! 
Shan't be home till ten to-night, and then there's 
these plaguy parcels ; what an idiot I was to bring 
them ! Fast the shops now, or Fd leave 'em till 
to-morrow. To think of her playing me such a 
trick as this ! It's abominable ! Wont I re- 
member it, my lady, the next time there's com- 
pany, and you want things to be in extra apple- 
pie order?" 

Comforting himself with the thoughts of sweet 
revenge in the shape of tarnished plate, and slovenly 
attendance, on the next festive occasion, John 
trudged on, while Ernie and Ned sat in the seat 
Miss Primmins imagined that he occupied. They 
were afiraid to speak, lest she should hear them^ 
but they nudged each other in the ribs, and enjoyed 
the drive amazingly. Presently it came on to 
rain, and Miss Prinmiins, as thoughtful of John's 
comfort as of her own, pulled out a large umbrella 
from the straps that secured it in front of the 
phaeton, and handed it, as she thought, to him^ 
without turning her head as she did so. Ned took 
it, and put it up at once, q|aa\« aY^T^\a^m^>^^ 
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ladjT^s kind consideration^ and held it over himself 
and Ernie. Miss Primmins had another foi her- 
self^ and away they went again. But, unluckily^ 
Ned found the umbrella rather too heavy for him, 
and in a whisper asked his companion to help hold 
it, which the other of course declined to do. 
It would not have been Ernie Elton if he had not. 
Ned was rather cross at this, for now and then the 
wind took the umbrella almost out of his grasp,, 
and it bobbed about, backwards and forwards, and 
the spikes went once or twice into Miss Primmins's 
neck, and a minute after her hat was nearly lifted 
off by the troublesome thing. She was a very 
patient mistress, and I think stood more in awe of 
her servants than she did of anything or anybody 
else, but this was rather too much for her. " John,*' 
she said, mildly, ''could you hold the umbrella a 
little higher? The way you carry it rather in- 
conveniences me/' She turned round as she spoke,, 
upon which Ned quickly lowered the umbrella, to 
prevent her seeing it was not John who held it,, 
and she had it almost in her face. On she drove, 
but the umbrella was as troublesome as before. 
Ned would have closed it, but the rain was now 
falling faster than ever ; besides, he was afraid of 
Miss Primmins turning round again^ askd. \2kft W^ 
found how useful it could be aa a ^et^Ti* 
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The lady began to lose patience. *' John,'* she 
remonstrated, '^ Tm sorry to speak again, but yoa 
really must hold that umbrella up higher. It's 
poking into my neck dreadfully." 

She turned again to give her words more weight, 
and almost had the umbrella spikes in her eyes. 
She began to get quite angry, and a dreadful 
thought flashed across her mind. What, if at the 
Star and Crown, John had had an extra glass of 
■ale, or something worse and stronger still. Foot- 
men sometimes did such things in such places. 
How should she get home if John really was the 
worse for liquor? He might topple off the seat, 
or fall head foremost into her lap. Whatever could 
she do in such a case ? Would she be expected to 
take care of him, and get him safely home ? But 
how could any lady take charge of a tipsy man, if 
he was her own footman ten times over? Here 
John's umbrella again dashed against the one she 
carried, with such force that it almost tore it out 
of her hand, and the spikes went with cruel force 
into the elaborate plaits of her back hair. Miss 
Primmins was now doubly terrified; those plaits 
were never made to stand such rough usage; if 
they were to come undone, all that fair show that 
did so much credit to the hair-dresser in Tottenham 
Court Road of whom she had bought it, would be 
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lost, and serve for any rude boy who might chance 
to pick it up, to deck a scarecrow with. " I wonder 
whether I'd better have him in front, and let him 
sit up by my side," she thought; "perhaps itMl be 
safest, m see if he'll come. John — John,*' she 
began in her most persuasive tones, " I don't think 
you're quite comfortable there. Fm afraid my 
umbrella interferes with yours. Perhaps you'd 
better come and sit in front." 

John made no reply, but the nozzle of his um- 
brella was pushed almost in his mistress's eyes, 
obliging her to turn round rather quickly. " Oh, 
dear," she thought to herself, " whatever shall I 
do ? He's sulky ! there's no doubt about it; John 
always is so for the least word, but I never knew 
him sulky and drunk together before.^ 

On she went, lashing the horse to make it go 
faster ; but the horse, like the footman, was used 
to his own way, and they were now going up one 
of the hills that intervened between Milford and 
Summerley, and when going up-hill Miss Prim- 
mins's steed knew a great deal too well what was 
due to himself, to go at more than a walk. Through 
the darkness Miss Primmins dimly descried a figure 
whose outlines seemed familiar to her. It had no 
umbrella, and was short and thick. She did not 
like to speak at first, until she was sure it was, as 
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she suspected^ Mr. Simpkins^ so she drew nearer 
to the pathway^ and gave a little cough^ upon 
which the figure looked up and accosted her by 
name, asking if that was Miss Primmins^ and if 
she would give him a lift. Miss Primmins was 
delighted to do so ; here was a protector in her 
need ; she only longed to tell him of her predica- 
ment, but she was afraid of John's overhearinsr 
her ; she would have done it ii^ French^ bat she 
remembered having heard Mr. Simpkins express 
a profound contempt for that language^ sloiT^& 
in a manner^ in his ignorance of it ; and Liatin, 
with which he was familiar^ she knew very little 
of. "1 wonder if I could manage it?'' she 
thought^ as he placed himself beside her. '' I did 
know a little once; it was one of the extras I 
learned at boarding-school. Let me see — ebriosus 
— that's drunk ; isn't there a milder word for tipsy ? 
drunk seems very strong for a lady. Homo^ that's 
man^ I know^ but then this is a footman. Iiet 
me see — pes, foot ; homo — mea. I think I shall 
manage it ; it would be such a comfort if I could 
only get Mr. Simpkins to understand the dreadful 
position I'm placed in before John pokes him out 
of his senses, as he's poked me out of mine, with 
that horrid umbrella." 

But before she could get her Latin in good order^ 
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Mr. Simpkins was startled by feeling the umbrella 
thrusting itself between his hat and the collar of 
his coat^ in a most impertinent manner. Now^ 
like most of Miss Frimmins^s friends^ he was im- 
pressed with a profound respect for her footman; 
so instead of turning sharply round, as he might 
otherwise have done, he contented himself with 
saying mildly, ^' John, my good fellow, keep your 
umbrella up a little higher, if you please/' Then, 
as Miss Primmins was driving, he politely offered 
to hold hers over her, which she allowed him to 
do. Presently, however, she found she was almost 
worse off than when she held the umbrella her- 
self, for John's pushed with such force against the 
smaller one, that the spikes came full in her face, 
to the imminent peril of her eyes. ^' Oh, good 
gracious,*' she thought, '' he's behaving worse than 
ever! Whatever must Mr. Simpkins think of 
him ? If I could only explain. Oh, dear, why did 
I forget my Latin ?" 

'^Gently, John, gently," said Mr. Simpkins, 
turning round, and receiving when he did so, the 
green umbrella full in his face. *' Could you keep 
that umbrella a little higher, my good man ? It's 
really quite a nuisance." 

'' Let's hook it," whispered Ned under cover of 
the umbrella, to Ernie ; '^it's old Simpkins !" 
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" Catch me^^' answered Ernie, in the same tone^ 
" Pm all right. Why don^t you keep the um- 
brella straight ?*' 

" Try it yourself/' replied Ned, oflfering him the 
handle, which Ernie rejected, and the rain coming 
down with fresh force against the umbrella, Ned, 
with the best intentions in the world, found it 
harder work than ever to hold it still, and away 
it went against the one Mr. Simpkins held, dash- 
ing it from his hand^ knocking his hat off into the 
road, and leaving him without any shelter from the 
inclemency of the night. This really was more than 
the mildest mistress or most considerate gentleman 
could be expected to put up with from a footman 
however imposing and portly, and Miss Primmins 
gave vent to a little scream, while Mr. Simpkins 
turned angrily round with '^ ^Pon my word, John, 
this is too bad. You'd better give me that um- 
brella, while you get down and pick up mj hat 
and the other.'' 

John made no reply, or rather, neither Ned nor 
Ernie did for him ; but the green umbrella was 
Again interposed as an almost impenetrable screen 
between the parties in the phaeton. 

" Don't offer to stir !" grumbled Mr. Simpkins^ 
P^^*»«g after his hat, which he could just see was 
tolling over and over down the road, keeping up s 
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sort of dance along with Miss Primmins's nice 
neat little umbrella^ and, there was no doubt of it^ 
picking out, just as a couple of children would do^ 
especially if just nicely dressed ready for going 
out, the very dirtiest places they could find. '^ Fd 
better get down myself. Miss Primmins. Here^ 
John, give that umbrella to your mistress, if I 
must go and see after the other/^ 

John showed no intention of relinquishing the 
umbrella, and Mr. Simpkins, whose awe of that 
august personage was now fairly swallowed up in 
anger at his impertinence, put out his hand to 
seize it, when Miss Primmins held him back, ex- 
claiming, "Don't irritate him, for mercy's sake, 
Mr. Simpkins ! I'd really rather be wret through 
than that.'' 

'* Well ! some people do spoil their servants,'* 
said Mr. Simpkins, half aloud ; " she couldn't say 
more if it was her husband. Oh, by all means^ 
ma'am, by all means, get wet through if you 
please ; but at any rate I must get down and see 
after my hat and the other umbrella." 

He was about to descend, when Miss Primmins 
again interposed, with a little hysterical scream. 
''Oh, don't leave me! don't leave me; dear, dear Mr. 
Simpkins, I shall die of fright if you do. Couldn't 
you — it's only a mile and a half now to Hill- 
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stead^-couldn't you tie a handkerchief round your 
head ? Ill lend you mine^ with pleasure/' She 
produced a morsel of French camhric^ very da- 
horately embroidered^ and a great deal too orna- 
mental to be of any real use, especially for the 
purpose for which it was now oflfered. 

^^ Must be mad V said Mr. Simpkins to him- 
self; ^'mad as a March hare — so's the footman^ 
too, I should say. A nice thing Vve got myself 
into through wanting to ride. Pd better have 
walked three times the distance. I must see what 
I can do with her — "But, my good lady/' he 
continued, aloud, ''you don't consider your own 
umbrella. I know it's a good one; you'd better - 
just let me get out and see after that. Wont 
say anything about my hat," he mentally added ; 
*' soothe her down, if I can." 

But Miss Frimmins was not to be soothed; she 
was now terribly afraid of being left in the car- 
riage alone with John, and her mind misgave her 
that if she suffered Mr. Simpkins to alight^ he 
might not get in again, so she clung to him des- 
perately, and moaned out, " Don't, don't desert me, 
my dear, good sir ; pray, pray don't." 

" Mercy on me !" thought Mr. Simpkins, 

'^ whatever does she mean by it? Oh, it's clear 

she^B out o£ her mind. 1 tViVnkl teuiets^^T^Tiwi^ 
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her mother's great-uncle died in a lunatic asylum ; 
that accounts for that fellow John's impudence ; 
thinks he can take any liberties with a mad mis- 
tress. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! there goes my hat — 
twelve and sixpence thrown in the gutter, and only 
new last week/' 

'^Oh !" sighed Miss Primmins, ^^if I could only 
explain matters to him. What must he think of 
me ? I'll try ; I'm sure I can do it in Latin. I 
don't suppose John will understand that." 

Neither did Mr. Simpkins, for when the poor 
lady began " Homo pes," " Goodness me," he 
thought, " she's trying Latin now, as if it wasn't 
bad enough to go mad in English." But deter- 
mined to soothe her, if possible, he said, in his 
blandest tone, " Yes, yes, my dear madam, I know. 
Men have all feet ; those of them at least who 
haven't wooden legs." 

Miss Primmins nodded mysteriously. ^'Yes; 
but, homo pes mea ebriosus." She had got it out 
now, and made sure he would understand and sym- 
pathize with her, but he did neither one nor the 
other, for he felt fairly bewildered. 

" Men have tipsy feet," he muttered ; " ah, yes, 
I know ; yes, yes, I know ; and some people's feet 
go to sleep ; pins and needles, they caW. Afe^ ^\A ^ 
very unpleasant feeling it is." 

H 
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'^ Oh^ dear^ oh^ dear ! I can't make him under- 
stand/^ thought poor Miss Primmins; ''whatever 
9haU I do r 

''She seems pretty quiet now/^ thought Mr. 
Simpkins; "hope I've pacified her. Hang that 
John I if he isn't poking his umhrella at me again. 
Ah^ my fine fellow^ youVe seen your last half- 
crown out of my pockef 

They were now at the commencement of Som- 
merley Common^ and Miss Primmins drove down 
the road that led to Hillstead^ and which passed 
by the side of Elm-tree House. Ernie looked 
wistfully up at it. He remembered the pleasant 
Christmas he had spent there^ and he gave a sigh 
as he saw a light in the nursery window^ which^ as 
the house stood on high ground^ could be seen a 
long way off. Ned, too, looked up, and thought 
of some of the pranks he had played there, and in 
which his cousin Bernard had been always only too 
ready to join him; and the umbrella being held 
more carelessly than ever, pushed against Miss 
Primmins, " He's doing it on purpose, I know/* 
she thought. Mr. Simpkins, too, found it rather 
unpleasant being without his hat, for though, for- 
tunately for him, the rain had abated, and he had 
tied his silk handkerchief over his head, still he 
was more open to the attacks of the umbrella than 
before, especially as he had now none himself to 
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hold up as some defence^ But the horse^ thinking 
it was time for his supper^ increased his speedy and 
they were very soon at Hillstead. 

Miss Primmins drove past Dr. Atkinson's, where 
Mr. Simpkins was still staying, but showed no 
signs of stopping. The old gentleman had no wish 
to go a step beyond the house, and intimated that 
he was now at his journey's end. "For pity's 
sake/' cried Miss Primmins, *^ don't leave me yet, 
my dear, dear sir. I shall be at my own door in a 
second, if you'll only stajr till then. Ebriosus, 
ebriosus," she added, glancing back at John. 

The old gentleman caught the Latin, but saw 
nothing of the loc^k which might have explained it. 
^^ I think she means she's tipsy herself," he thought. 
" Good gracious ! what a confession for a lady." 

Master Ned, however, had no more wish than 
Mr. Simpkins to go beyond the Doctor's ; so, art- 
fully fixing the umbrella in such a manner that it 
should not at once be perceived that there was no 
one holding it, he slipped down, and was followed 
by Ernie, while the horse proceeded slowly to de- 
scend the steep hill on the summit of which Hill- 
stead was situated. 

« 

"We've inanaged that very nicely/' said Ernie; 
" but what a stupid you were with that umbrella, 
Ned." 
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'^You're a nice one to talk/' was the reply, 
" and never gave a hand to it yourself. However, 
Fm glad we've done that old woman out of a 
lift. But what'U the Doctor say to us for stop- 
ping behind?'' 

Mr. Simpkins, in spite of the entreaties of Miss 
Frimmins, had sprung from the phaeton, almost 
immediately after the boys had descended, the lady 
in vain imploring him to remain. As he leaped 
from the carriage, the umbrella, which had in some 
measure been supported by him, fell forward, and 
Miss Primmins caught and closed it. She looked 
round timidly to see what John was about, and to 
her astonishment found the seat was empty. She 
called after Mr. Simpkins, but he only went on 
the faster, being anxious to find himself in some 
place of safety ; for, as he considered, to have the 
charge of an unprotected female was bad enough, 
but an unprotected one who was mad into the bar- 
gain, was too much for anybody to manage. He 
pushed on so quickly that he ran up against a 
portly personage, with a parcel under each arm> 
who was coming the other way, and almost knocked 
him down. '* Now then^ stupid," he heard from a 
voice that sounded strangely familiar, ^^ what d'ye 
mean by running against a gentleman in thia 
fashion ?'* 
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Miss Primmins was still stationary at the top of 
the hill, and the voice reached her. She looked 
back, and dim as the light was, recognised the 
speaker. ^^ Oh dear ! oh dear !" she exclaimed, 
'^ if John hasn't got down to insult Mr. Simpkins. 
Oh, will he ever fight him ? What shall I do ? — 
and nothing to protect his poor dear bald head but 
that red handkerchief." 

'' Is that you, John Smith ?'* said Mr. Simpkins, 
sternly. '^ A nice night's work you've been after." 

^' Law, Mr. Simpkins," was the reply, in a very 
difierent tone, ^^ I wasn't aware it was you — out in 
the rain with nothing but a hankercher on your 
head. Wont you catch cold, sir ? I'm sure I beg 
pardon for running against you, but I've had such 
a dance with these tremendious parcels. If it 
hadn't been for a gentleman I know, who drives 
Mr. Timms, giving me a lift as far as he went 
outside the carriage, I don't know whatever I 
should have done. I was never more surprised in my 
life than when Miss Primmins drove away from the 
Star and Crown and left me behind. I couldn't 
have thought it of her — I really couldn't, sir." 

Mr. Simpkins was utterly astonished John 
spoke just like himself, and what was more, like a 
perfectly sober person ; and yet het^ '^^a \v&^ wis. 
of the chaiBe, and professing ivevet \,o\ia:^^\>^«^^^^^ 
kj and if (not he, who then coxASl Xiwe^ \iefc^ ^"^^^ 
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timizin^ Mu^s Primmins and himself with that 
dread Cul green umbrella? John^s mistress saw 
that he and Mr. Simpkins appeared to have no 
present intentions of an encounter^ and her curi- 
osity overcoming her fears^ she turned the horse 
round and drove up to them. ^' Fm here, ma'am/* 
said John, in a tone in which there was a fine 
mixture of wounded dignity and respectful for- 
bearance towards a lady who had so forgotten 
herself; ^^and though wet through myself I've 
purtected the parcels from the rain; still, had I 
even been left with an umbrella ^' 

'^ Oh dear me, John \" cried Miss Primmins, 
'^ why you know you've had one the whole time 
you've been sitting behind me." 

" Setting, ma'am, setting ! I beg your pardon/* , 
exclaimed John, '' walking you mean, ma'am^ and 
all the way from Milford, which was not a things 
I ever expected to be required to do, and which 
I shall feel the effects of, and being too in the 
pouring rain, for days to come/' 

Miss Primmins was almost speechless with 
surprise; but Mr. Simpkins becoming now re- 
assured, and feeling that some trick had been 
played on all parties, questioned and cross- 
examined John to such purpose that it was soon 
very clear that, whoever it inigVit "V^^ln^ \i^^w oi^ 
cupying the back seat of tbe v^ae^-on a^^V^X^vi^ 
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the nmbrella in such an eccentric fashion^ it cer- 
tainly could not have been John. Then who was 
it ? Mr. Simpkins propounded that question^ 
looking round for an answer ; and as neither Miss 
Primmins nor John seemed able to give him one, 
glanced down the quiet village street, and back at 
the Doctor's, as if to obtain one there. And he 
did so ; for, standing at the gate of the school, 
waiting till some one should answer their timid 
pull at the bell, were two small figures — evidently 
those antipathies of Mr. Simpkins — ^boys ! 

Now, if Master Ned had not been so over* 
cautious, but had boldly rung the bell and claimed 
admittance at once, and then gone straight to the 
Doctor, saying they had been left behind by some 
oversight, but had made the best of their way 
home by themselves, this would not have hap- 
pened. Instead of that he crept furtively round the 
premises, trying if there was any chance of getting 
over the outer wall in the first instance, and then 
creeping in at some window and so entering the 
house unobserved; but, being completely disap- 
pointed in his attempts, there was nothing for it 
but to ring the bell, and he had just done this 
when Mr. Simpkins espied him and Ernie,' and 
darting across the road seized them, oiva \\\. ^as3a. 
hand^ crying — ^^Now, young i^ov?^, ^V^ V«^^ 
you got to say for yourselves? 0\3l\» «l\. "^Ja^ "^^^^ 
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of night indeed^ when you ought to be in your 
beds. What mischief are you after, I should like 
to know t" 

'^ Only pulling the bell, sir/' said Ned, gravely ; 
^' we\e had a mishap, and got shut out, and we 
can't stop here till the morning/' 

" And pray how was it you didn't come straight 
Home with the others from Milford ?" asked Mr. ■ 
Simpkins, sternly. '^ Thought you'd ride iiist.ead 
of walk, did you ? Lazy little rascals ! Oh, if I 
were your master shouldn't you have the cane? 
Now, just tell me the truth. You've been riding 
behind Miss Primmins and poking her and me 
with a confounded umbrella, making believe it 
was John all the time. That's exactly the state 
of the case, isn't it ?" 

'^ Well, sir," replied Ernie, ^^ where was the 
harm? We didn't know we were taking any- 
body's place when we got up behind the phaeton ; 
and as Miss Primmins was kind enough to oflfer 
us an umbrella, of course Ned put it up. I 
thought he held it awkwardly — indeed I told him 
so ; and I'm sure we're both very sorry if we've 
annoyed you with it." 

Here the gate was opened, and Mr. Simpkins 

entering, with a boy still held in each hand, called 

out good-night to Miss Primmins, promising to 

pay ber an early visit next day, andL xciaxOcia^ ^xfek 
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his prisoners direct into Dr. Atkinson's dining, 
room, where that gentleman and his wife, with 
two or three neighbours who had dropped in, were 
having a game at whist. The ladies were rather 
startled at Mr. Simpkins's appearance — it was 
peculiar, to say the least — his clothes were glisten- 
ing with rain, and his pinched-up face, with the 
red handkerchief around it, put you strongly in 
mind of an old Irishwoman at an apple-stall. But 
he was too intent on vengeance to care for appear- 
ances ; and, still holding each boy firmly grasped, 
told the story of his wrongs and injuries, including 
the loss of his hat and Miss Primmins^s umbrella. 
Mrs. Atkinson and the two ladies present, who 
were all well acquainted both with Miss Primmins 
and her footman, were so overcome by mirthful 
feelings that they were obliged to leave the room ; 
but Dr., Atkinson, who had reason to believe from 
what he had seen of his two pupils that they had 
not been sent to school a day too soon to be 
broken into good order, took what both Ned and 
Ernie considered a very unfeeling view of the 
matter, and actually insisted that the next day 
they should each send a written apology to Miss 
Primmins, learn fifty lines of '' VirgiF' by heart, 
and write out the first book of ^^ Paradise Lost ;'* 
uid, as Ned said, if that wasn^t paying pretty dear 
?(r a ride, he should like to knovi vi\va.\» ^^&» 
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CHAPTER V. 

ERNIE REMEMBERS HE HAS AN UNCLE. 

ED set to work in his own solid fashion 
to learn his task and execute the writing 
imposed npon him; but Ernie^ instead 
of doing either one or the other, only grumbled 
and groaned over his hard fate, and in spite of 
Tom Brooke^s exhortations, and certain vagae 
intimations from Paul Wallis of something infi- 
nitely more dreadful that would be sure to happen 
to him if he persisted in disobeying the Doctor's 
orders, put o£F day after day any attempt at com- 
plying with them. The apology (written from 
Dr. Atkinson^s dictation) had certainly been sent^ 
but as to learning five lines from " Virgil,'^ let alone 
fifty, he declared it was perfect nonsense to expect 
it of him. He might bother his brains for ever 
over the book, and should be as far off understand- 
ing it as when he began. It certainly formed an 
excuse for a great many naps, for as soon as 1^ 

\ 
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sat down with it open before him he found him* 
self Dodding^ and seldom awoke unless roused by 
Tom or the dinner bell. As to the writing, I 
think both Tom and Paul would have been ready 
to help him in that ; but then the Doctor had an 
awkward custom in such cases of putting a boy 
on hLs honour as to whether he really performed 
the whole of the task imposed upon him himself. 
Fm afraid Ernie would not have cared very much 
about that if he could only have prevailed on any 
one to help him ; but Tom would have disdained 
being in any degree accessory to a falsehood, and 
though Paul never could, as he owned, see any- 
thing to cry out about in pitching a long yarn 
just to mystify a fellow, and make him think 
white was blue, and red no colour at all, trying 
to '^ do" the Doctor, and abet another in telling 
him a serious untruth, was quite a diflFerent thing. 
Fm not defending Paul; his notions of morality 
were certainly eccentric, and one never meets with 
anything of the kind amongst grown-up people — 
who always tell the truth fairly and boldly out, 
without any shirking or equivocation whatever — 
who never desire the servants to say ^ not at home ' 
when they^re comfortably lounging in dishabille 
over the fire, or say all sorts of civil things that 
they're as far as possible from meaning; no^ we 
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never do sach things^ young folks^ so there's no 
excuse for such as Master Paul^ with nothing birt 
good examples amongst all the papas and twaTnmai 
of his acquaintance. 

At last Dr. Atkinson became very seriously angiy 
with Ernie^ and held out the threat of a flogging 
unless '^ VirgQ" was learned^ and '' Milton" written 
out by the end of the week. The Doctor and 
Mr. Simpkins were quite at variance as to the 
use of the cane ; the former never resorted to it 
but in the most extreme and incorrigible instances, 
among which, I think, he might certainly place 
Ernie^s laziness; while the latter, when he had 
had to do with boys, always employed it on every 
possible occasion. It was like a patent medicine 
with him, good for any and every thing, and he 
prescribed it accordingly. He had been very 
indignant that Miss Primmins's wrongs and his 
own had not been punished after his own fashion; 
but became somewhat appeased when he heard of 
the fate in store for Ernie. It was on a Tuesday 
morning that the Doctor acquainted that young 
gentleman with his final resolution, and the latter, 
after school, crept out with ^^ VirgiP under his arm 
into the playground, and sitting down in a plea- 
sant shady corner, called Ned to him, and began 
bemoaning his hard fate. 
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'^It^s no use, Ned, you know, I canH do it. 
You see it isn't as if VA nothing else on my mind 
besides this, but actually that Doctor expects me 
to do all my other work as well ! You know Pm 
always tired when schooPs over ; it's as much as 
I can do to keep awake while that's going on, so 
naturally I fall asleep over this ; and as to writing 
the other thing out as he expects it done, now is 
it likely a fellow can do all those hundreds of lines 
without a single blot or mistake V* 

'^Well, but you're such a careless fellow," re- 
plied Ned. " I did mine all right three days ago. 
Why don't you set to work and knock it off with- 
out making such a fuss about it ?" 

'^ Can't !" exclaimed Ernie, impatiently. '^ You 
might as well ask me why I can't work like a 
paviour or a coal-heaver. Hard work never did 
agree with me — it never does with delicate people ; 
it don't suit my constitution, and I don't believe 
it ever will." 

" Well, how will the flogging suit it ?" inquired 
Ned. "I've heard that when the Doctor doea^ 
lay it on, it's pretty heavy." 

Ernie looked very mysterious. " I'm beginning 
to think, Ned, that perhaps I shan't be here to be 
flogged. I wrote to my mother last SatiitAvj — 
the day the Doctor began to cvxt \rg %q xoxx^^^- 
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cause he found Pd done nothing for him— «nd 
told her all about it. I put it to her^ you know^ 
that it was very bard I should have to pay for 
your awkwardness with the umbrella (for yoo 
know the stupid way you would hold that^ say all 
I could, was the beginning of the mischief), and 
told her if sheM any regard for my health she'd 
better have me home at once, for I felt fifty lines 
of that confounded old heathen would drive me out 
of my mind — what a blessing for boys it would be if 
there'd never been any ancients ! — ^to say nothing 
of the writing, which is enough to break my back 
with stooping. I should think that would frighten 
her. Pve tried it on before ; but Fve drawn it 
strong this time and no mistake. I ought to hear 
from her by this afternoon's post.'* 

So he did, or rather from his father, but not as 
he hoped to hear. The letter was a very short 
and stern one, telling Master Ernie that if, throngh 
his incorrigible idleness, he had got himself into 
trouble, he must get out of it as he could, and pay 
the penalty for his misconduct. Ernie read this 
very ruefully, and handed it to Ned. ''Now, 
isn't that hard on a fellow ? As if I could help 
getting into this mess. I call it dreadfully un- 
feeling of my father ; I wonder what he'll say if 
Jffo in a decline and cost l;xvm. no evA ^ot ^^^oXxst^ 
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t>ills. I think he'll feel sorry then he kept me at 
this terrible school/' 

Ernie was very melancholy the whole afternoon, 
and when play-time came, he walked slowly into 
the play-ground with the everlasting ^^ Virgil'* wide 
open at the appointed part : and sitting down in 
the same place as in the morning, again beckoned 
Ned to him. 

'^Fve been thinking, Ned,'' he said, gravely, 
when the young gentleman approached him^ with 
his hands as usual in his pockets, ^^ that under all 
the circumstances, considering the life I lead, the 
dreadful lessons, and the play that's worse still, 
and now this abominable ' Virgil' and that con- 
founded ^Paradise Lost,' all put upon me into 
the bargain, that there's only one thing for me to 
do, and as you're not a bad fellow and rather 
handy at times, I'm willing to forgive the trouble 
you've brought upon me through that old maid's 
precious umbrella — which is more than a great many 
would — and let you join me in what I mean to do," 

'^ What's that ?" asked Ned, opening his round 
black eyes to their fullest extent, and sitting 
down by the side of Ernie, that he might hear his 
new scheme at his ease. 

^^ Bolt !" was the answer given with all dud 
emphasis, and as if Master Einift ift«J^'^ xckRa»^^'^* 



I 
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^^By Jingo! you don't say so/^ — Ned opened 
his mouth now as well as his eyes — ^' whatev^ 
made you think of that ?" 

" The way Pm treated and put upon,'' was the 
pathetic reply. " I've had it a long time in my 
mind, I can tell you, Ned, but I did think my 
mother and father wouldn't keep me here^ when 
they found how shamefully I was used ; but now 
it seems no good looking to them, and I'm sure I 
shall go into a galloping consumption if I stay 
here, so IVe made up my mind what to do, and as 
I've said before, I don't mind taking you with 
me." 

This was a very magnanimous proposal of Ernie's, 
and running away from school was such a thorough- 
going piece of mischief, that, though Ned really 
found himself very comfortably off, and never con- 
sidered he had very much to complain of, he was a 
little taken with the idea, and prepared to discuss 
it accordingly. 

'^ But what do you think of doing ?" he inquired, 
"and how are you to get your living? You'll 
want to eat, you know, wherever you go, and grub 
costs money." 

" I've thought of a great many things," replied 
Ernie. "At one time Td an idea of turning^ 
phyer — not taking a part wVieTft \\ict<i*^ ««v:^>i>M!k^ 
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to learn, you know, but going on as a king, all 
dressed up, with some one to carry one's train. 
That sort of thing would suit me ; just bow and nod, 
and look dignified, and I dare say they'd pay one a 
pound a week for it — ^those players get a deai of 
money —and you could do something more bustling, 
you're not the figure for the other sort of thing, 
but you wouldn't make a bad clown." 

Ned grinned like one already, but Ernie continued, 
'* Still, on the whole, I thought there might be 
some bother about that, so then I made up my 
mind to something else, and that is — it'll take a 
little trouble to manage, still I think it can be 
done — go off to New 2iealand." 

"New what!" exclaimed Ned, who thought 
Ernie must be taking leave of his senses. 

''New Zealand," said Ernie, composedly; 'Tve 
got an uncle there, you know ; he was something 
like me, when a boy, never very strong — ^in fact 
they all thought he was going into a decline; just 
as I shall if I stay here — couldn't work— couldn't 
eat." 

'' Thafs not you," observed Ned. 

Ernie went on, without heeding the interruption, 
*' So at last the doctors thought he'd better try 
what the air over there would do, ^tA ^'e^ ^ko^ 
bim off. He's never ailed a day raiefcX ^JsA ^X^"^ 

X 
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he came over here, three years ago, he was a great 
strapping fellow, bigger than my father, and 
jou've seen Aim, and as strong as an elephant 
You see it's not only the air, but the life they lead. 
There's no fass or bother about dress, and grand 
ways, and nonsense. You just get a lot of sheep 
— ^he has — then, you know, he'd money to buy 
them — well, we haven't got that, but we can mind 
his, it comes to much the same thing, and minding 
sheep's a deal easier than being at school^ to say 
nothing of the best of it, that when you've done 
your work, you've done it, and ain't expected to 
play at games that are a deal more tiring than any 
work that ever was invented. Looking after 
sheep, you know, is no trouble at all. You get a 
nice shady place, and it's as well to have a whistle 
and a dog — he barks and runs after them ; now 
and then, of course, you've got to go and see 
where thejr're going — that'd just suit you — ^you 
like stirring about a bit, and you'd always know 
where to come back and find me. Then there's 
lots to eat and drink. They don't weigh and 
measure things as they do here. Of course there's 
plenty of mutton with all those sheep, and you 
cut a chop or a slice as you want it, and cook it ; 

and, as to tea, there's no counting the spoonfuls 

oue apiece, and one for the pot — ^take down the 
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canister, throw in a handful, pour in the water, 
and there^s your tea as strong as brandy. Then you 
know they've plenty of pickles — Crosse and Black- 
well's— of course they ain't as good as home-made 
— I never (/i^ taste pickled walnuts like my mother's 
— still they'll do — then there's jams from the 
same place, and potted meats, and bottled beer; every 
thing you can mention, and no fuss or worry about 
it, all free and easy, and jolly and comfortable. Why, 
my uncle never has his bedroom swept out. No 
bothering girls there to worry you with brooms and 
pails, turning you out of your room just as you've 
gone to it for a moment's peace and quietness ; and 
my uncle just washes a plate or wipes a knife as 
he wants it, and then of a Sunday morning has 
a grand clear up, tucks up his sleeves, you know, 
and tidies his place for the week, then sits down 
and enjoys his dinner. Now, 1 think that's the 
sort of thing to suit me, and I'm sure my uncle 
would be glad to see you for my sake — ^besides, 
you'd be handy — ^you've got a turn for cooking, 
and you'd soon find the way to knock up many 
nice little things, that we could take out with us 
while we minded the sheep, and then come home 
to a snug little supper." 

Ned's eyes grew very bright ; his whole face 
expanded with delight. There was something in 
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the idea that took his fancy decidedly; still he 
saw difficulties. " I think it would do/' he said, 
" if we could only get there ; but how's that to be 
managed V^ 

" Go as cabin boys/' replied Ernie, confidently; 
" work our way out, you know/' 

Ned gave a long, low whistle. ''How would 
that suit you ? 1 think you'll find yourself worse 
off than you are here. I've always heard cabin 
boys have no end of work, and nothing but 
monkey's allowance for wages/' 

" Well, but even if that's true," replied Ernie, 
who was too wrapped up in the idea of visiting 
his uncle to take any but a very hopeful view of 
the matter, " it isn't for long, you know — three or 
four months— and we're safe in New Zealand; 
while if we stop here we're likely to be kept 
slaving away under that Doctor for the next three 
years/' 

''There's something in that, certainly," said 
Ned; "and it would be a lark, and no mistake, 
running away. I wonder what my father woold 
say? rU write to him, just to make his mind 
easy, once we're on board ship; so I will to my 
aunt. Wont she stare? So will young Bemie 
and Master Percie. But, I say, we shall want 
some tin to keep us till we get to the ship. How 
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much have you got ? IVe one shilling and five- 
pence halfpenny/' 

Ernie felt in his pockets, and produced his store 
of ready money. " I've been saving lately/' he 
said. " Spent nothing since last Thursday, when 
my mother sent me two shillings. Threepence 
my week's money. How much have we got 
altogether?" 

"Three shillings and eightpence halfpenny," 
replied Ned. " We shall have to walk to London, 
unless — well — we may as well try ; if I could get 
hold of my cousin Percie, he's safe to lend us some 
money, if he's only got any by him. The worst 
of it is, he always spends his as fast as he gets it." 

" Wont he tell ?" asked Ernie. 

'^ Tell !" replied Ned, contemptuously, " he's 
not the sort. No more will Bernie ; and I don't 
see why we shouldn't get something out of bim. 
We'll pay all back, you know, when weVe made 
our fortunes; but we must keep it snug from 
Tom, or he'll be sure to stop us — ^indeed, we'd 
better not say a word to any one in the school. 
You see, when it's found out we're gone, if 11 be 
much nicer for them to be able to say, with a 
clear conscience, they knew nothing about it. 
And now, when do you think of starting ?" 

'^ Dh, before next Saturday, of course !" cried 



.A 
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Ernie; ''or else Fm in for that precious flogging 
the Doctor^s promised me/' 

"Ah! but Saturday's pay-day/' said Ned, 
gravely; ''there's that to be thoog^ht of. ItV 
make sixpence difference to us^ stopping over 
then." 

"Don't you wish it?" rejoined Ernie. "I 
wouldn't^ for twenty sixpences^ stay here till 
then. No; let's go on Friday^ if we go at alL 
If I stop to have that floggings I shan't be fit to 
move afterwards." 

No, you wouldn't very well," replied Ned; 

still we may get a Hit in a waggon, and it's i 
pity to lose that sixpence." 

However, Ernie was firm — and really I think 
with good reason — ^in his resolution, not to stay 
to receive the flogging; so, after a considerable 
amount of further discussion, it was finally settled 
that they should take their departure . on the 
Thursday evening, when, as the boys were to as- 
semble in a large field for the purpose of cricketing, 
Ned considered it would be easier to make their 
escape from thence unobserved than from the or^ 
dinary playground of the school. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A MOONLIGHT VISIT TO ELM-TREB HOUSE — RAISING 
THE WIND FOR A JOURNEY. 

CHOOL was over an hour sooner than 
usual on account of the cricketing^ and 
the boys all went off at once either to 
join in or witness the game. Ned and Ernie 
strolled about, looking at the players for a while, 
and gradually getting further and further away 
from their companions. Then Ned, perceiving a 
convenient gap in the hedge, lay down near it as 
if to rest, keeping his eyes fixed on his school- 
fellows. At last, when he perceived the attention 
of every one was engrossed by the game, he said 

to Ernie, " Now for it,'' and slipped through the 

• 

hedge to the other side. Ernie followed : but not 
being so alert, scratched his hands and face with 
the brambles, and rolling down the steep bank, 
fell into a ditch where, if there was not much 
water, there was decidedly more mad thaxL ^^& ^ 
^11 pleasant. 
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" You^ve made a mess of it to begin with/' said 
Ned, gathering some grass, and proceeding to rub 
him down with it. " Never mind, weVe done it 
now. There, Fve made you decent. Now let's 
cut along to Summerley Common as fast as we 
can.'' 

^' I thought you were going to your aunt's first," 
observed Ernie, " to see what we could get out of 
Bernie and Percie." 

" Don't think that'll do while it's daylight/' re- 
plied Ned. " No, my notion is to look out for a 
snug hiding-place amongst the furze on the com- 
mon, and, if you like, take a nap till it's dark ; then 
get up and go to the house. We can easily get 
into the grounds, and the dog wont bark at me ; 
then we'll pull up some young onions, they^re the 
nicest things to throw at a window, don't break the 
glass, and nobody hears them but those you want 
to, and we'll pelt at Bernie's till we wake him, and 
if he can do nothing else, I dare say he'll give us 
some supper." 

They trudged along, keeping by the field paths 
as long as they could, then took the bye lanes till 
they reached the common, where Ned led the way 
to a part where the fern grew in miniature forests, 
and the rabbits burrowed, and swarmed, and cam& 
scampering across the patba as AiXieY Vxck^^VvM^t*. 
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last they reached a pleasant little grassy nook, quite 
still and secluded, and here Ned flung himself at 
the foot of a young oak that had sprung up there^ 
no one knew how; and Ernie following his ex- 
ample, they rested till the stars came out and the 
moon was high. 

" Now,^' said Ned, springing up, *' I think it's 
time for us to be stirring. Wake up, old fellow, 
I^m as fresh as a lark. Let's go and see if Bernie 
can^t get us any supper/' 

Ernie, who had had a very comfortable nap^ 
slowly roused himself, and rubbed his eyes, then 
stretching out his arms, said, " Why can't you go 
by yourself, and leave me here ? Only mind you 
bring me back half of whatever you get.'* 

" No, we go together,'' said Ned, decidedly, " or 
I don't stir. You're such a fellow, you know, if 
I lose sight of you there's no knowing what scrape 
you'll be getting into. Come along, and we'll soon 
find our way to Elm-tree House." 

They were not long in arriving there, though 
Ernie grumbled sadly at Ned's troubling him to 
go. The latter pushed his way through the hedge 
of the paddock, and then, followed by Ernie, opened 
the little gate that led from that into the front 
garden. All was still, and the fine old evergreens 
that were the very pride of Mr. Grey's heart. 
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. looked beautiful in the moonlight^ while the sc 
of the roses, and the white blossoms of the F 
tugal laurel filled the air with fragrance. The c 
house looked more peaceful and homelike than ev 
in the soft repose of the night, and even Ned wii 
for a second, touched by the sweety still beauty o 
this quiet English home. '* It's a nice place/' he 
said ; " I say, Ernie, I shouldn't think your ancle's 
got such a snug crib as this." 

''Let's be quick and see about some sapper," 
replied Master Ernie, seating himself on the old 
stirrup-stone which some former master of the 
house had had placed there to assist him when he 
mounted to follow the hounds. 

'' All serene," replied Ned, proceeding towards 
the ground at the back of the house, which served 
the double purpose of kitchen garden and orchard. 
Here he pulled up some young onions, and cut- 
ting off the long green stalks, returned to the 
front of the house, and took aim at the window of 
Bernie's room, which was on the first floor, imme- 
diately over the verandah that formed the entrance 
to Elm-tree House. Master Bernie, a round, rosyi 
chubby little fellow, not quite eleven, was in his 
first sleep, with his knees tucked up till they 
almost touched his chin. He was deep in a dream, 
in which he thought he was doing a sum that 
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wouldn't come right, do all he could — ^which was 
^ very common case with Bernie's sums — and that 
when he went to rub it out, the slate turned to 
pie-crust, and the pencil to sugar-stick. He was 
sucking away at this as hard as he could, wheai pat 
came the first onion, and roused him slightly ; it 
was followed by quite a shower of others, which 
sounded against the window like so many large 
drops of rain. 

Bemie turned round and listened. *' How it's 
raining ! Well, I'm sure we want it. Ryder says 
we shan't have much more rhubarb if the weather 
keeps so dry. Pretty go, to be without pies till 
the gooseberries come in. Don't I wish it'll last 
all to-morrow, and keep me from going up to the 
University V* 

Pelt came another shower of onions, and Bemie 
thought he heard his own name. He sat up and 
listened, but without disturbing his Kttle brother, 
who slept with him, and who being too young to 
be even one of the junior juniors at the London 
^ University, could sleep without having his mind 
^disturbed by sums and lessons. ^^ Bemie ! old 
fellow ! wake up V *' There's no mistake about 
it," he said to himself; "some one's calling me. 
I wonder whether it's that Percie wants to play me 
-n-trick." 
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He went to the window, drew aside the cnrtains, 
and peeped out. " Hallo I what do you two want 
here?'' He threw up the sash as he spoke^ and 
leaned forward, eagerly. 

'' We've come to say good-hyc, Bernie,'* said 
Ernie, approaching the window. 

^' Good-bye ! Where are you going ?" asked 
Bemie. ''Why ain't you at school ?" 

"We've bolted," said Ned, with his usual 
gravity. 

" Bolted !" echoed Bemie, who began to think 
his cousin a very fine fellow indeed. ''What a 
spree ! Don't I wish I could ! Are you going 
home ?" 

" Oh dear no," replied Ernie ; " it isn't likely, 
when we should only be sent back to that place 
to be worked like niggers, and thrashed like 
them into the bargain. No ; Tm going to New 
Zealand, to see my uncle Roland, and I've told 
Ned, as he's not a bad sort, I'll take him with 
me ; but nobody knows anything about it but our 
two selves, and you, and you're not to go telling." 

" Of course I shan't," rejoined Bemie. 
Is Percie in your room ?" asked Ned. 
No, he sleeps over there in the buflf spare 
room; taken that for himself now, because he says 
I snore. Snore, indeed \ Wa cjocA.^ ^a \k^ \^mi. 
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self^ and one night he pitched into me so that 
we'd a regular row, and father came to see what 
it was all ahout; so now theyVe given me one of 
the young ones, and Master Percie's quite a great 
man, with a room all to himself/' Bernie pointed^ 
as he spoke, to a room that projected from" the 
side of the house, and was at right angles with 
the rest of the building. 

" Oh, he's there, is he V said Ned ; '' because we 
wanted to see him. You see, Bernie, we haven't 
got much money between us, and we thought if 
he'd a little, why we'd borrow it, and pay him 
when we'd made our fortunes. Has he got any, 
do you know ?" 

'^ Don't think he has," replied Bernie, thought* 
fully. " You see, his dog costs him such a deal." 

'^ His dog ! What, has he got to pay for his 
keep ?" asked Ernie. 

"Oh no," replied Bernie; "catch Chambers 
letting him do that, as long as she has any bones 
or gravy beef to give away. But he's a sporting 
dog, so he flies at all the cocks and hens he comes 
near; and of course if he kills them, Percie has 
to pay. He was going to save up his money to 
buy a gun — indeed, he brought one home this 
evening, and asked mother to lend him the mone^ 
to pay tor it; but she got q\i\te ^gol^t^^^sA^^^ 
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he'd blow his fingers off; so he'll have to take it 
back to-morrow. Don't I wish she'd let him keep 
it^ and I'd have a go at it myself when he was 
out of the way." 

"Then ifs no use waking him/' said Ned, 
thoughtfully, " if he's got no tin. Could you help 
us, Bernie? All we've got's three shillings and 
eightpence ha'penny, which only pays our fare up 
to London, and leaves fourpence apiece for break- 
fast." 

"I've got ninepence three-farthings," replied 
Bernie, running to his little writing-case; "and 
here's my new paint-box Ethie gave me ; you shall 
have that to sell, if you like." 

"No," said Ned, "we wont take that, but we 
shall be glad of the money, and the very first time 
we come to England, we'll pay it back. I'd send 
it in a letter, only they'd charge so much for the 
coppers." 

"And, I say, Bernie," Ernie put in, "we're 
both of us faint for want of supper. Can't you do 
something for us in that way? What did you 
have for dinner, now ?" 

" Roast pork, and rhubarb pie," replied Bernie ; 
" brocoli, potatoes " 

" Oh, never mind the rest," cried Ernie ; " only 
get ua some of the pork, and anyVXvvci^ ^^ l^^s. 
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may have in the larder. We shall be starved by 
to-morrow morning, if you don't/' 

Bernie was a good-natured little fellow enough, 
or he would not have been so ready to part with 
his handsome new paint-boi^, but he rather shrank 
from the idea of going down in the dark, to find 
his way to the larder, and he intimated as much. 
*^ I shall be heard,'' he said, *^ and catch it finely. 
You know I got into a scrape once before, Ernie, 
trying to help you to some pork chops," 

However, the entreaties of his friends were too 
much for Bernie, who partly dressed himself, 
groped his way down to the larder, and finding 
the bread-pan, took out a loaf, and hurried back 
with it as quickly as he could. Ernie was very 
much disappointed that nothing but dry bread was 
forthcoming, but Bernie positively refused to go 
down again in search of anything else, and Ned, 
taking out his clasp knife, cut Ernie an enormous 
wedge of the loaf, and then began questioning 
Bernie as to sleeping accommodation. 

*^ The stable's locked," Bernie said, in answer 
to his inquiries ; " so's the coach-house ; but you 
can get into the farm -yard, and you'll find one of 
the pigsties empty. The old sow was killed for 
bacon, last March, so you can have the one she 
had. There's quite room enougVi, Yia ^mx^S ^^ 
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was as big as any two boys. You should just have 
seen her hams V* 

Ernie began an outcry at this sngg^tion^ but 
Ned checked him with, " Oh, I dare say Ryder 
cleaned it out after the old lady, and vre'll geti 
lot of hay from the stack, and make ourselves quite 
a first-rate shakedown. So come along*, Ernie, 
for we must get up at four. We ought to be at 
London before the Doctor finds out we're gone. 
Good-bye, Bernie, and we'll be sure and pay the 
ninepence three-farthings some day. Come along, 
Ernie.'' 

Now, Myrtle, the house dog of Elm -tree House, 
had recognised Ned as he passed her, having had 
many a savoury bone the previous Christmas from 
his hand, but she was not quite so sure about Ernie, 
and as that young gentleman came near her kennel, 
she set up a long, low growl, which deepened into 
a series of fierce barks. Mr. and Mrs. Grey were 
not roused by them, as their room was at the back 
of the house, and at the furthest point from 
Myrtle's kennel ; but Percie was. Up he jumped, 
saying to himself, '* Isn't it lucky I brought this 
gun down with me ? Thieves, I'll be bound, after 
the fowls, m pepper 'em, and no mistake." 

He threw open the window, and levelled the 
gun. ''^ Oh, good gracious V ^VTYeY^i^^xxsAa/^Va 
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means to shoot V He tore past the kennel, but 
the dog sprang after him, and seized him by the 
leg of his trousers. Ned struck her a blow on the' 
head, and pulled her back, just as Percie discharged 
the gun, which luckily had nothing but powder in, 
it. However, that was quite enough to frighten 
Ernie. Down he fell, murmuring, "He^s killed 
me.^^ And Percie closed the window, saying to- 
himself, " Well, Fve frightened those young rascals \ 
Perhaps mother ^11 think a gun^s of some use, after 
all. It'll teach them not to come near the fowls 
again.'* 

Not having seen their faces, he had not recog- 
nised them, and was fully persuaded he had 
scared away two would-be robbers. He crept back 
to bed very well satisfied with himself, while Ned 
applied himself to the task of persuading Ernie 
that he really was alive, and then led him off to 
the farm-yard, and going to the haystack, in a few 
minutes made quite a comfortable bed in the pig' 
sty Bernie had spoken of, in which Ernie and he 
slept soundly till the morning, when they arose 
with the daylight and proceeded on the road to 
London. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A PURSUIT, AND A CAPTUEE, AND HOW IT FABB) 

WITH THE INFORMER. 

NEVER can walk it, Ned, you 
know," said Ernie, when they had 
proceeded a little way. '^ Can't we 
go third class ? I shouldn't mind for once, that'll 
he only a shilling apiece, and we shall be sure to 
get berths as soon as we reach the docks, so cor 
money will be quite enough to last till then.''* 

'^ You don't catch me near a railway station,'* 
replied Ned. " I've been thinking matters over, 
and Fm pretty sure that the Doctor will go to 
them all, as soon as he finds we've bolted, which 
perhaps he did last night, and then we shall he 
stopped and marched back to school again. No, 
we must walk ; we can take it easy, and rest when 
we please. Besides, some waggoner's safe to give 
us a lift for sixpence, and that'll be cheaper even 
than travelling third class.'* 
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Before starting from the pigsty, Ned and 
Ernie had arranged their toilette, by slipping oflF 
the two superfluous shirts they had each put on 
before starting, and doing them up in a parcel 
along with the socks and handkerchiefs with 
which they had filled their pockets. Ernie soon 
began to complain of the weight of his, and was 
very glad when he saw a man coming up in a 
donkey cart. " I'll ask him to give us a lift,^^ he 
said to Ned. 

'^No, don't,"" cried the other; '^it's Jim Tyke, 
he was gardener at my uncle's; he'll know us, and 
he's a regular sneak."" 

But Tyke was already up with them, as Ned 
spoke, and accosted them with, ^^ Why, that's never 
Master Ned out so early ? You look tired, young 
gentlemen ; would you like a lift ?" 

'^I just should,'" replied Ernie; ^^if you're 
going on the London road." 

*' Well, I'm not just this minnit," rejoined Tyke ; 
*' for, you see, my beast's tired ; but if you like to 
come home to my place, Betsy "11 be as pleased as 
Punch to see you. Master Ned, and your friend 
here." 

Ned hesitated, and Tyke continued, '^ I'm going 
on as far as the Hyde after breakfast, and I've ^^wrXs. 
prime bloaters at home, if yo\x'W ^otol'^ ^"cA. \ia;s«^ 
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some with me ; and FU give my donkey a rub 
down and a feed^ which ^11 make her as fresh as s 
daisy, and ready to take you on as far as you like 
to go — to London itself, if you wish it/' 

Still Ned held back, knowing a little more of 
the man he had to deal with than Ernie did, but 
the latter, to whom the prospect of bloaters for 
breakfast and a ride afterwards was an irresistible 
temptation, sprang into the donkey cart, and Ned 
rather reluctantly followed him. 

Jim Tyke had been, a twelvemonth earlier, gar- 
dener for a short time at Elm-tree House, but 
had been dismissed for drunkenness and laziness. 
He had married one of Mrs. Grey^s servants, a 
bright, smart, tidy girl enough at the time, and 
had done his best to break her heart by ill usage 
since the marriage. After he lost his situation,' 
no one exactly knew how he had kept himself and 
his wife ; he had managed to become owner of a 
small cart, on which was painted '^ James Tyke, 
greengrocer, Summerley,'' and of a wretched- look- 
ing donkey, which he ill used almost as much as 
he did his wife ; but the police strongly suspected 
that Mr. Tyke had more ways than one of getting 
his living, and at both Summerley and Hillstead 
he was known as a suspicious character. 

He iad not been at \ns onvu \io^^a^ \Jtkfe Y^^^ife^vsi!^ 
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night, having been engaged in a foray on certain 
pigsties belonging to Dr. Atkinson; and having 
secured some remarkably fine little piggies from a 
litter Madam Sow had recently presented her master 
with, he despatched them to his residence, where 
he had better means of concealing them than his 
friends had at their dwellings, and the;n retired 
with his accomplices to a low beer house kept by 
one of them. After a carouse of some length, he 
had lain down in an outhouse by the side of his 
donkey, to sleep off the effects of the beer, and was 
just going home as he fell in with Ned and Ernie. 
Now, Master Tyke was not at all the sort of per- 
son likely to lavish his hospitalities for nothing. 
He knew quite as well as did the young gentle- 
men he had invited, that they had run away from 
school, for their absence had been discovered when 
the rest of the boys had been summoned to prayers, 
and a vigorous search had been at once commenced 
in the neighbourhood for them. In fact, though 
both Bernie and Percie, having gone to bed be- 
fore Dr. Atkinson arrived, knew nothing of his 
visit, that gentleman had been to Elm-tree House 
before his pupils arrived there, to inquire if they 
had been seen or heard of there ; and Ned was 
quite right in supposing it would xia^ Wn^^V^^^ 
at all safe tor them to travel Xi^ xiAx^^^> xs^'^'esb 
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they had done so when first they started^ as they 
would certainly have heen stopped and brooght 
back. Tyke had not heen lurking about Dr. At- 
kinson^s^ the preceding nighty without hearing of 
the flight of two of the pupils^ and he knew quite 
enough of Ned not to be at all surprised at find- 
ing he was one of them. He concluded the Doctor 
would be very glad to get the boys back at once, 
and quite ready to give any one who helped him 
to do so a handsome present for his pains. So 
Tyke was determined that as soon as he had safely 
housed Ned and Ernie, he would start off at once 
to Hillstead, and see what terms he could obtain 
from the Doctor for giving them up. 

They were not very long in reaching Mr. Tyke's 
residence, which was a much better one than the 
boys expected to find it, being a gentleman's 
house, of which his wife and he had the charga 
It was a lonely, dreary-looking place, close to the 
road, but with those windows that turned towards 
it so hemmed in and darkened by gloomy-looking 
evergreens that no one within could see anything 
of what was going on outside. The front rooms 
looked on a small park, which belonged to the 
owner of the Dower House, as it was called, who 
lived in a mansion a little distance from the smaller 
place. I think if be bad "beeu \ie\>\.eT a<5«^\i\«^ 
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with Mr* Tyke, he would not have allowed him to 
live rent free on his property. Being, however,, 
rather an invalid, he knew very little of his poorer 
neighbours ; so when Tyke^s mother came to hint 
with a pitiful story about Tyke's landlord turning 
him out of his cottage, because somebody else . 
had offered sixpence a week more rent for it (not 
saying anything about Tyke^s neighbours having 
found such fault with his uproarious goings on 
that his landlord thought it best to get rid of' 
him), it occurred to Mr. Tinsley that it would not- 
be a bad thing if the old Dower House in the park,, 
which no one would rent, it was so damp and 
gloomy, were taken care of by a young couple,., 
with only one baby, who couldn't yet awhile do 
the paper and paint much harm. So he said Tyke 
and his wife might live there, and as Tyke was: 
very glad to live rent free, and the dulness and 
loneliness of the place could only affect his wife, a& 
he seldom came home but to eat and sleep, he 
thankfully accepted Mr. Tinsley's offer, and changed 
his quarters accordingly. 

Ned, who expected Tyke was still in his old cot- 
tage, a much cheerier-looking place than the 
dreary Dower House, was rather disconcerted when 
he beheld the latter ; neither did Ernie alt»<i^<^^'st 
like it. ^^ hooka fit to kSl any Qi\i<a SsiJ* V^ xssoisi* 
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tered to his companion ; *^ I wish we hadn^t come 
with that fellow/' 

'^So do I," replied Ned; ''but it's too late 
now. We're in for it. Never mind^ Vve got my 
clasp knife all right.'' 

Tyke led them through a garden overran with 
weeds into a dismal-looking kitchen^ where Betsy, 
who had only just risen, was preparing to light 
the fire. She was very much astonished to see the 
boys, but Tyke told her, when she began to ques- 
tion them, not to stand chattering there^ but to 
be quick and get the breakfast. 

'^ I hope you've brought some home with you," 
she replied, sulkily ; '' for there's nothing but a 
etale crust in the house." 

" Isn't there ?" rejoined Tyke, apparently quite 
surprised at the news ; '' how ever is it you never 
have anything in the cupboard ? If Master Ned 
and his friend here will just go up to our room for 
a bit, I'll run out and get whatever you want. 
You'll be glad to lay down on a bed, I daresay," 
he added, turning to them ; '' for I don't suppose 
you've had much of a night's rest. Here, run up, 
Bess, and make things straight, and I'll show 
them the way." 

Betsy went ofi*, and when Tyke thought he had 
allowed her sufficient lime to ^>3A. x£i^\X.«t^ \I\^^ ^\j»a 
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followed with the boys, and told them to make 
themselves comfortable, and get a nap, and Betsy 
would soon have a first-rate breakfast ready for 
them. He went out, carefully closing the door 
after him, and Ned was certain that he heard him 
lock it. '^ Trapped, by jingo V' he exclaimed. 
*' That fellow^s got us as snug as mice in a cage, 
and means to give us up to the Doctor.^^ 

He opened the window a little way and listened, 
as he heard Tyke, who was just going out, talk- 
ing to his wife. '' Coffee, indeed \" he was saying, 
^^ and butter and milk ; a likely story, indeed ! I 
don^t want any breakfast, and there's enough in 
the house for you. Want things for Master Ned, 
indeed ! Don't he and the other wish they may 
get it ? They'll have a different sort of breakfast 
to what they look for, I reckon." 

Away went Mr. Tyke, and his wife, who looked 
a very different person to what she did when in 
Mrs. Grey's service, crept wearily back to the fire, 
and began to nurse the baby, which was crying, 
and to eat the dry crust that her husband con- 
sidered sufficient breakfast for her. Ernie had 

« 

stretched himself on the bed, and in spite of his 
misgivings was settling off into a nap, but Ned 
came and roused him with, ^^ Did you heac tfca;^ 
rascal, Urnie ?'' 
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''No; how should IV^ replied Ernie, drowsily. 
''Where was he? I say, Ned, you^d better lie 
down and get some sleep while yoa can. This bed 
isn^t as good as the Doctor's, but it^s a deal better 
than the pigsty.'^ 

" We shall very soon be back at the Doctor's,*^ 
said Ned, " if we don't look sharp. That fellow^s 
gone off to split upon us/' 

" The precious sneak !'' cried Ernie, ilow fairly 
roused up. " Oh, wont the Doctor pitch into us I 
I say, Ned, what is to be done ? We shall be ten 
times worse off now than if we'd never run 
away.'' 

" Well, of course we shall have a flogging,'^ an- 
swered Ned; "but when that's done, it's done, 
and can't last for ever ; but I hate to be cut out of 
a thing I'd set my mind on, and we shall have aU 
the fellows chaffing us no end, and we can't be 
always fighting them for it. No, we must get 
away from this, if we jump out of window." He 
looked from the casement as he spoke, but it was 
too high for anything of the kind. " Can't get 
up the chimney," he continued, after peering up 
there, "it's too narrow. Where does this door 
lead to, I wonder ?" He opened it as he spoke, 
and iooked into a large closet, which appeared to 
serve as a wardrobe fox ^eV.aY,\i«t ^^is^^j^'Wyw^ 
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hung round it. There was a small window at one 
end, and beneath it an outbuilding projected. 

"I think we can do it now/' cried Ned, joy- 
fully ; " but we must be precious quick. Here, old 
fellow, this gown of Betsy's ^1 do for a rope. I'll 
hold it, and lower you on to that roof. I can ma- 
nage to drop it myself. Then we must scramble 
down as well as we can, and cut away like 
winkey. That rascal '11 have to wait a little time 
when he gets to the Doctor's, for he wont be up, 
which is all the better for us ; and, oh, Mr. Tyke, 
Mr. Tyke, whenever I come back to England, 111 
pay my cousin Bernie his ninepence three-farthings, 
and I'll pay you something else. I needn't be 
much of a man to thrash you, that's one comfort.'^ 

Ned lowered Ernie on to the roof of the out- 
house, and was about to descend himself, when he 
heard a faint squeaking that appeared very near 
him. " Good gracious 1 whaf s that?" he exclaimed, 
'^ I wonder whether it's anybody else Tyke's got 
shut up here ?" 

He looked about, and perceived a good-sized 
hamper, from which the noise proceeded. It was 
tied down with cord, but Ned had his clasp-knife 
handy, so he soon cut it, and lifting the lid per- 
ceived four fine little piebald piggies^ '^T1a& 
Doctor^s, I declare !" cried "SeOi^ \iVio T^si^^gKNSfc^ 
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them as part of a brood that the whole school 
had been allowed to see, and which had been 
greatly admired on account of their peculiar colour 
and conformation. '^So — so. Master Tyke/' he 
muttered, '^ that^s your game, is it? Poor dears ! 
poor little things ! cramped and crowded, and miss- 
ing your mamma ! Never mind, my beantias, Fll 
soon make you comfortable/' 

So Ned did, for he cushioned up the bed where 
Ernie had been sleeping, and arranged the clothes 
quite nicely. Then he laid the little pigs inside, and 
tucked them up, and going back to the closet 
carefully closed the door after him, so that even 
if any one of the pigs got out of the bed, it must 
still remain in the room; and he hoped that who- 
ever Mr. Tyke brought to capture himself and 
Ernie, would not be altogether disappointed at the 
substitutes he had left behind him. 

He got out of the window, not without some 
difficulty, for Ned was stout, and the window small ; 
slipped down to the roof of the outhouse, and 
then had to scramble to the ground from that, 
and afterwards assist Ernie, which last was much 
the hardest task, and once more they attempted 
to proceed to London, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tyke, with a coolness and 
'effrontery peculiarly d\stmo\iw^\xi^V^^x^>Y'^^iSifc^^ 
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to the house of the very man whom he had been 
robbing the previous night. Going up to the 
front door, he gave a thundering knock, like a 
person of consequence, and upon its being opened, 
demanded to see the Doctor at once, on business 
of importance. As Ned had expected, the Doctor 
was not yet up, but thinking, when told that 
some one desired to see him, that he might pos- 
sibly bring tidings of the fugitives, he rose at , 
once, and hastily dressing, came downstairs. He 
was not much gratijSed by the sight of Mr. Tyke, 
knowing him as one of the worst characters in the 
neighbourhood ; however, he was pleased to hear 
that the boys were safe, and not far oflF; but when 
Tyke demanded a reward for their capture, hint- 
ing that he thought the least he ought to receive^ 
under the circumstances, was a couple of guineas,^ 
the Doctor decidedly declined to give anything 
till Ned and Ernie were secured. ^^ And a dear 
bargain they'll be at the money,*' he thought 
to himself. 

Nothing could be more honourable or straight- 
forward, according to Mr. Tyke, than were Mr. 
Tyke's intentions. He would take the Doctor 
himself, or any one he liked to appoint, at once, 
to the place where he'd got the youii^ ^'^j^Jifc- 
men — who didn't seem to laave \iec\i Ya.\i^^ ^i2^ 
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night, they looked so precioas seedjr — as safe and 
snug as two birds in a nest, sleeping away like the 
Babes in the Wood; onlj, of course, when he gave 
them up, he should expect to be remembered ibr 
his trouble. The Doctor promised not to forget 
him, and then calling for his nephew, George At- 
kinson, who had been staying some time with him 
on a visit, asked him if he would accompany Tyke^ 
and bring back the runaways. 

'^All right," replied George, who was a hearfy, 
good-humoured fellow of about two-and-twentjr, 
and a great favourite with the boys ; ^' but I hope 
you'll let 'em oflF easily when you've got them 
again, poor little scamps !" 

" Leave that to me, sir," replied the Doctor^ 
in his most dignified tone, and drawing George 
aside, counselled him how to proceed towards 
Tyke, what reward to give him, and on no account 
to let him have any till the boys were secured. 
George promised to attend to his uncle's direc- 
tions, and went away with Tyke, who left the 
Doctor's presence looking as innocent and upright 
as if he knew nothing whatever of the Doctor's 
pigs. 

He had not, however, got further than the hall, 

when he was met by the gardener, who accosted 

bim with, ''Well, 3imTy^^,^ctV«.^^>jW3,^ia:i^4y^li 
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m. who's been making free with master's pigs. 
Four of them gone, the best of the litter, and 
every one, I know, was safe last night, for I shut 
them up in the sty myself/' 

Out came the Doctor, and heard of the loss of 
his pigs, which, I think, if it had not been for his 
responsibilities in the matter, would have troubled 
him much more than the loss of his pupils. They 
were a peculiar breed ; he had paid a long price 
for the mother, and he flattered himself that no 
one's pigs would rival his in abundance of profit- 
able meat upon prime parts, and small allowance 
of bone. Mr. Tyke was loud in his expressions of 
concern; too loud by half, thought George At- 
kinson, who watched him narrowly, to be quite 
innocent ; but the Doctor never imagined it pos- 
sible that a man who had made away with his 
pigs over night, would come the first thing in 
the morning to claim a reward for finding his run- 
away boys. He questioned the gardener as to the 
'• particulars of the robbery, while Tyke and George 
walked away in the direction of the Dower House. 
They were very near it, when George saw the 
policeman whose beat lay at Hillstead, and who 
was about to go home to bed. He accosted him at 
once with, ^^ Do you know anything of my iux<i.W5&. 
pigs, Jones?" and informed \i\ixi ol>2<ci^x^3^^ss:^* 
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Jones shook his head ; thej must have done it 
while he was at the other end of the village ; he 
couldn't be in every place at once ; and then 
turned to Tyke^ putting nearly the same question 
to him that Dr. Atkinson's gardener had done. 
^^ Perhaps you can tell us something about thenii 
IVkc V 

Mr. Tyke's professions of innocence and igno- 
rance were overpowering ; there were a great deal 
too many of them to be believed. Jones thought 
so, and began to wonder what Mr. Atkinson's 
nephew was taking a walk with him for. *^ Going 
to look about the place, sir, to see if there^s any 
signs of the Doctor's pigs ? Shouldn't wonder but 
you'd see the tips of their tails." 

George Atkinson laughed. " No, I'm looking 
after other stray property, Jones. Two of my 
uncle's boys have stopped out all night, and I'm 
going to bring the young scamps back." 

*^In Tyke's place, sir? Has Tyke had them 
with him ? They wont do the school much good 
if that's the company they keep." 

By this time they were at the door of the Dower 

House. George and Tyke entered, while Jones 

remained outside. ^^I should like to see these 

young gentlemen that are so friendly with Tyke," 

be thought to himseVt. " \ ex^^e,\» \ ^^V ^ome 
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across them before long^ and I may as well know 
them when I see them/' 

He sauntered up and down the road, speculating 
as to when the Doctor's pigs could have been taken, 
and who could have committed the robbery. ^^ That 
Tyke knows something of it, FU be bound,'' he 
said ; *' there's not a piece of mischief done in the 
place that he hasn't his little finger in, if he hasn't 
his whole hand." 

George and Tyke ascended the stairs, the latter, 
happily, unconscious of the whereabouts of the 
pigs. He did not even know that Betsy had 
placed them in the cupboard of their room. They 
had been given to her in the hamper by one of the 
accomplices in the robbery, and she had been 
simply told there was something alive in it, which 
she was to take good care and not let out. Betsy 
was too tired and sleepy to be inquisitive as to the 
contents of the hamper. It was a good weight, 
but she was a strong, hearty woman. It might 
bold pigeons ; it might hold rabbits ; but at any 
rate she determined to put it in a dry, warm place, 
so she carried it upstairs to the closet where she 
kept her dresses, and having been informed that 
Mr. Tyke did not intend to return home till morn- 
ing, undressed and went to bed, and quite forgot, 
in the surprise caused by the \\av^t^\i<et\isi^'5»5^ 
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liad brought home^ to inform him what she had 
done with the hamper. 

" They're up here, sir/' said Tyke, leading the 
way upstairs; ''I locked 'em in snug before I 
went, and told them to go to sleep while I fetched 
'em some breakfast. They'll have another sort 
than they expect, I reckon, and not much to their 
tastes either. I suppose the Doctor '11 lay it on 
pretty heavy when he gets 'em, sir ?" 

'^ Well, I don't know," replied young Atkinson. 
''But did you tell them you were going to let 
him know their whereabouts ?" 

'' Sless you, no, sir ! Stone walls wouldn't 
have held 'em if I had. No, I got them here 
with a nice little story that Betsy would get them 
some breakfast, and then I'd drive 'em over in 
my donkey-cart best part of the way to London ; 
so they came as innocent as lambs, and laid them- 
selves down in my bed, and I turned the key on 
'em, while I just ran to tell the Doctor, for I 
thought I might as well make a trifle out of them 
as anybody else." 

''You're a nice fellow!" George Atkinson 
thought. " Oh, if I'd my way, you should have a 
worse thrashing than those two unlucky young 
monkeys put together. To think of my having 
to give such a rascal two guineas ! I wish they'd 
turn to counters inlaiva ^o^^\..** 
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Tyke opened the door. Everything was quiet* 
The pigs^ who found the bed more to their taste 
than the hamper^ were fast asleep under the 
clothes^ and the elevation they caused in the bed 
was taken by Tyke for the forms of the sleeping 
boys. 

'' Seems a pity to disturb them, don't it, sir V^ 
he remarked; ''must be done, though. Master 
Ned! Master Ned! here's a gentleman wants 
you.'' 

George went to the bed, saying, ''Come, my 
boys, you're caught, you see. Now if you'll go 
back to school quietly, I'll say all I can for you ta 
the Doctor." He gently turned down the clothes^ 
and was quite astonished, and so was Mr. Tyke^ 
to see the four sleeping innocents. "I'm done 
for," thought Tyke, "and I'd better clear out of 
this as soon as I can." 

He was about to escape by the door, when George 
Atkinson seized him with a firm grasp, sayings 
" Not quite so fast, my fine fellow I I'd rather 
have the boys than the pigs, but I've got to pay 
you for them, you know." 

Tyke struggled to escape, and attempted to 
strike, using the unfair blows that made even his 
low companions scout him ; but George had b^nfior 
his strength (for Mr. Tyke's "^MkVyAa ^^x^ ^^^^ ^s^— 

Li 
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culated to keep him in first-rate bodily condition), 
jind plenty of science, too, having always con- 
sidered that if he ever had to fight, he might as 
well know how to do it properly ; so the other 
very soon found himself doubled up under his op- 
ponent's arm, with a bruised nose, and two black 
eyes. If the truth must be told, George thought 
of the boys Tyke had trepanned, and gave him his 
blows with a hearty good will. He dragged him 
to the window, to look out for assistance — not in 
managing Tyke, that was an easy affair — but in 
taking home the pigs ; and throwing up the sash, 
to his great delight saw Jones standing opposite. 
^^ Just run up here,'' he called out, " I want you 
to turn nurse, and carry my uncle's babies home 
to him." 

Jones was upstairs in another second. Betsy, 
who had followed him, was desired to leave off 
screaming at Tyke's condition, and find something 
that would hold the pigs, upon which she brought 
forth the hamper, and Jones carrying that, Mr. 
Tyke was conducted in triumph, by his conqueror, 
to Dr. Atkinson's. 

The Doctor was in his study, looking over the 

themes of the elder boys, but with his thoughts 

xather absent from his task: his mind beinsr 

divided between concern tot \v\^ ^^v^^) ^^^ ^Mside- 
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ration as to what punishment would be fittest for 
his runaway pupils, when George, who was rather 
of an excitable turn, and who was apt at times to 
be carried away a little by his feelings, rushed in, 
shouting, '^ Fve got 'em. Doctor I come and see 
the little fellows yourself/' 

"Bring them in/' said the Doctor, '^and let 
them remain here till I've considered how to 
punish ^" 

'^ Oh, don't trouble yourself," interrupted George, 
with his mind full of the chastisement he had in-* 
flicted upon Tyke, " I've done all that, and nereif 
enjoyed giving a thrashing more in my life. Twa 
of the sweetest black eyes you ever saw." 

"Good gracious, George!" cried the Doctor, 
very much vexed at what he heard; "how could 
you proceed to such lengths ? Dear, dear I I wish 
I hadn't sent you. Slack eyes, indeed ! I won- 
der whether cook's got any raw beef in the house ? 
But bring them in, bring them in, and let's see 
what had better be done for them." 

" Well, it's a funny place, rather, for them," said 
George, looking at the nicely-carpeted study; 
" wont they make a mess ?" 

" That is my affair," replied the Doctor, sternly. 
" Let me see them at once." 

"Oh^ Fm agreeable/' cried Geoig^i. ^^"^^ ^5»- 
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pet's no coDcem of mine/' Out lie went, ind 
presently brought in the hamper. The Doctor, 
who expected to see his pupils^ had forgotten the 
pigs^ and imagined^ at firsts that Gheorge had got 
one of the boys shut up there. ^^ Whatever are 
you thinking about, Greorge ?'* he cried. ^^ The id» 
of bringing anyone in such a thing as that ! Yoa 
must be out of your senses V' 

"Whjy how else should I have brought the 
dirty little beasts?^' exclaimed George, whose 
mind was full of the pigs. '' If Fd knoYvn yotfd 
been so particular about them, Td have asked annt 
for her pony-phaeton. Here they are, safe enough. 
I thought you'd be delighted to see them.^^ 

" Why, you donH mean to say,'' almost shrieked 
the Doctor, '^you've got them both in there! 
Why, it's enough to suflTocate them, especially 
after the way you've been knocking them'aboal^ 
and giving them black eyes !" 

^^ Black eyes !" said George ; " why you don't 
suppose I gave these little wretches black eyes? 
No, the rascal's outside that's got those ; you nevff 
saw a prettier pair in your life, and his nose swelled 
to three times its right size ! Oh, he ^^ a beauty ! 
Wont the maids fall in love with his looks/' 

" Dear, dear !" cried the Doctor, seriously vexed, 
and imagining that GeoTg^ \iaA.\i^«tL V\^\AxsflaiL^ 
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Ned or Ernie terribly ; " bring him in, and let's 
have Mrs. Wiggins here, to see what she can do 
in the way of doctoring him/' 

" Well, upon my word,'' , remarked George, 
" you're a more forgiving person than I am. Doc 
tor ; but shan't I undo this first ?" 

'^ Do, do," replied the Doctor, eagerly, " before 
whoever you've got in there is smothered." 

George undid the hamper, and lifted out first 
one pig, and then another, and placed them ten- 
derly on the study table, where the first thing they 
did was to overturn the inkstand,. and lap up the 
ink. " Will you have out the others ?" he asked, 
*'or come and look at them as they are. Aint a 
bit the worse for leaving their mamma. Wont it 
rejoice her tender heart to see them back?" 

'* Look at the ink," cried the Doctor, frantically, 
ringing the bell for the housemaid. 

^'Ah, I told you they'd make a mess," said 
George, coolly, as he placed them again in the 
hamper. 

" But where are the boys ?" asked the Doctor ; 
*' I really thought you'd got one of them in here. 
Are they both in the passage ? Let us have them 
in at once, and see to their black eyes." 

^* Their black eyes!" exclaimed George; ''you 
don't suppose I'd thrash boya like \J[iQ8»^Si^<K^T«sk 
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2iW2i,Y a dozen times. No, but Fve served out 
Tyke in style. As to the boys, they'd bolted ; he 
declares he left them locked np in his room ; but 
how they got away, and the pigs in their place, he 
don't seem able to tell. If the boys had been 
there, Fd have brobght them back; but of course, 
sir, I should have left the thrashing to you. How- 
ever, I found the pigs instead, and that's some- 
thing. As to those young scamps, they'll be sorry 
enough I didnH catch them, before long, poor little 
wretches ! But that Tyke's a thorough-going 
rascal, if his story's true." 

He told the Doctor the whole affair, and the end 
of it was, that the pigs were taken to the maternal 
sow, and Mr. Tyke to the station-house, and 
directly after breakfast, George Atkinson, mounted 
on his own black hunter^ went off to look for the 
boys. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EENIE TAKES A SITUATION AS NURSEMAID, POR 
WHICH NED GIVES HIM A CHAEACTEE. 

ED insisted on Ernie's keeping to the 
field paths as much as possible, that 
they might be seen by the fewer people ; 
neither when they were obliged to walk in the 
road, would he hear of his trying to get a lift. 
'' The Doctor will be on the look-out for us/' he 
argued ; '^ if we hadn't been a couple of flats, we 
should have been on the road all night, and at 
London by this time. We must make the best of 
a bad job, now, and walk, for whoever comes after 
us, will be sure to ask every man with a cart 
whether he's seen two boys like us, and we might 
be caught as snug as possible that way." 

After a time Ned ran into a village, which they 
came near, and bought enough bread and cheese to 
serve for breakfast and dinner. About the middle 
of the day they rested fox a eoi^\^«t^l^<b*tow5i\s>L'^ 
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wood, and resumed their journey when it was dosk^ 
so that it was quite dark whea they csame near 
London. Ned thought it as well to look oat for 
a nighf s lodging outside the great metropolis^ and 
peered about for a nice haystack or convenient 
cart-shed. He found the latter, at last^ and they 
crept in^ sharing it with some fowls^ and a stray 
dog or two. They were by no means so comfort- 
able as they had been the preceding night in the 
pigsty, and certainly had fared very differently to 
what they would have done at the Doctor's ; but 
of course if boys will run away from a good schoolj 
they must expect to put up with a few inconve- 
niences. To be sure^ as Ned said^ they had all the 
fun of it, and though Ernie couldn't see very 
•clearly where the fun lay, still it was too late, he 
considered, to go back now, and he should be all 
right when he got to his uncle's. 

Ned made him get up in good time the next m.om« 
ing, and being a thorough little Londoner, piloted his 
way skilfully enough, first through the suburbs, and 
then through the intricacies of the City, till they 
reached the Docks, where, after some trouble, and 
many inquiries, they ascertained that a fine ship 
was about to start for New Zealand the next day. 

"We're in luck," said Ned. "Now, I only 
ibope they'll give ns a \)et\i\v. "^^ ^^ctxiki ^^^ors^ 
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scour saucepans, clean boots — anything rather than 
not go on now Fve got so far. But whatever will 
you do, Ernie ?'^ 

^' Oh, you may promise anything for me/' was 
the reply — ^it had been settled that Ned, being 
the most business-like party, was to have the onus 
of applying for situations— and, I daresay, if I 
€an't quite do my part, you wont mind helping 
me/' 

^^ Expect I shall have to do it, whether I mind 
or not,'' replied Ned; "but let* s look out for the 
Minotaur now, and get on board as fast as we can, 
and ask to see the captain." 

It was not a bad time when Ned presented him- 
self, and offered his services, for the ship was still 
in want of a boy, and Ned might have been ac-> 
<;epted but for the drawback of his friend. The 
captain glanced disdainfully at Ernie, and said, a 
youngster with such hands as his wouldn't be 
worth his salt ; besides, he didn't want two boys. 

" If you'll take me, sir, I'll work my way out 
for nothing," said Ned, " and wont that pay for 
his passage?" 

*' Pooh !" answered the captain, " if I give you 
' your keep on your first voyage, it's as much as 
you're worth, and ten to one a great deal more. 
No, that sort of bargain wonfc (Jio, «lxA >3ks&^<3ssbl*^ 
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passengers in the Minotaur knew of the bereave- 
ment of Mary M^Cluskie. 

"Ooh hone ! an' what are ye crying your purty 
eyes out for, my darling ?" she said, as she caught 
sight of Ernie. '^ If he isn't the very moral of my 
precious lamb that I've just parted with. Have 
ye left anyone on board the ship, that it's break- 
ing your eyes out, ye are ? Wirra sthrue ! ye're 
too young to be crying at that rate. Lave tears for 
those that are oulder." 

Ned, who never lost an opportunity, informed 
the good woman that his companion's sorrow arose 
from the captain having refiised to give him a pas- 
sage on board the ship, at the same time telling 
her how concerned he was on his own account, as 
unless he would agree to part with his friend, he 
lost his chance of becoming cabin-boy. 

'' The mane-hearted snake !" cried the Irish- 
woman, " to want to part ye, ye dears. My sowl 
to glory, Mike, but I'd like to chate him, and give 
this poor little crature the chance of goin' abroad. 
But what makes ye want to go ? Is it the hard 
times ? Or have ye niver a mother or father to ' 
look after ye ?" 

" Don't speak of that, if you please, ma'am," 

said Ernie, now on his good behaviour; ^Sve 

eboaldji't wanttogoif we hadn't good reasons for it.' 
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Ned shook bis head^ and applied bis bandker- 
chief to his eyes, which bad all the eflfeet be in- 
tended, of enlisting Mrs. M'Cluskie^s ^sympathies 
on bis behalf. '^ Poor innocents !" she exclaimed^ 
^^ is it a hard step-mother ye're runnin' from V^ 

''We can't say, ma'am, don't ask us, please/' 
said Ned, mournfully ; " but if you could put us 
in any way of getting to New Zealand, where 
there's somebody we want to go to ^" 

*' Yes, and my uncle u'd be very glad to see us," 
put in Ernie ; '' and never try and trample upon us 
the way others have done. You don't know all we've 
gone through, ma'am, or you wouldn't wonder at 
our wanting to get away." 

'' Oh, it's" as clear as day," said Mrs. M'Cluskie, 
in a stage whisper, to her most intimate gossip ; 
'' it's some black-bearthed screw of a step-mother 
they're runnin' from. The sperit of the dears ! 
and what a make, quiet, innocent little lamb this 
one looks. Ah ! but doesn't be put me in mind of 
my Jim that's now safe in glory, for niver a sin 
bad he they'd need trouble him to stop in purga- 
tory for. Jintlemen's sons, there's no doubt of it, 
and want to get to their uncle — own mother's 
brother I'll be bound ! It 'ud be a cherity to help 
them, Mrs. O'More, wouldn't it now ?" 

The two ladies bad a little ^ra^t^ \aJJK.,'\^x- 
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M^Cluskie standing meekly by, holding the baby, 
and looking after the two other children, while he 
exchanged a few parting words with his friends. 
Mrs. M'Cluskie did not think it necessary to con- 
sult him. It was quite time enough to do that, 
she considered, when her own mind was made up ; 
•at last she turned to Ned, " Did ye say, now, my 
darlin', the captain would take ye as cabin boy if it 
wasn^t for your brother here V 

'^Fm almost sure he would,*^ replied Ned, 
briskly ; '^ indeed, he said as much ; heM work 
enough for one, but not for two, and wouldn't 
give Ernie here his passage, though I offered to 
take the place for nothing.^' 

'^ The mane-hearted cratur !'' said Mrs. M'Clus- 
kie, loftily ; " it would be a rale pleasure now, an* 
a good action to the fore, to make him take the 
poor lamb, whether or no. Ye wouldn't mind 
makin' yourself handy, now, V\\ be bound, my 
dear,'' she added, addressing Ernie, 'Ho a kind, 
obligin', hoighly respectable family, that 'ud take 
ye out with them, an' give ye yer passage for 
nothin' ?" 

"Of course he wouldn't," answered Ned, 
promptly, for him; ''he'd do anything, ma'am, 
and what he couldn't I would. He can nurse a 
hahy in first-rate style; I've seen him, and he's quite 
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a good notion of cooking— don't mind what he 
turns his hand to : no more do I, if we can only 
get over to New Zealand/' 

'^ Then it's meself, my darlins, '11 be the woman 
to help ye," cried Mrs. M'Cluskie, magnanimously, '^ 
*^ You go an' tackle the captain — mane wretch— 
again, my dear, an' I'll take care of your little 
brother. You wont mind bein' called Mike for a 
day or two, till we're out at say, and the snake of 
a captain can't help himself, for ye're as like as 
two pins to my own dear boy that I've just been 
seein' the last of. Here, John, give me the baby ; 
see if he'll come to you, my dear. Ah, it's aisy 
to see it's not the first time you've held a child ; 
it's beautiful, ain't it, the way he does it ?" 

The baby took to his new nurse very well, for 
Ned, whose rosy, good-humoured face had an at- 
traction for all children, snapped his fingers and 
laughed and cooed at it till it crowed again. 
'' Ah, he'll do with the pair of ye \" Mrs. M'Clus- 
kie remarked, approvingly. "John," she added,, 
turning to her husband, '^ I've been thinkin' the 
child 11 be a great drag to ye in the voyage, an' 
hinder me too in the cookin' ; besides, I shall feel 
very lonesome an' down-hearted without Mike, 
poor dear ! so I've made up my mind to take this 
little gintleman, who's willm' to 3lO ^V^V^ ^s»^ 
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in return for the bit an^ the sup— so I hope youVe 
no objietions to make ?" 

Mr. M'Cluskie knew better than to make '* ob- 
jictions'^ to anything his wife suggested, so they 
kept Ernie with them while Ned went and informed 
the captain that he was willing to come without 
troubling him with his friend, if he would give 
him a berth, which the other agreeing to do, Ned 
was then and there installed as odd boy on board 
the Minotaur^ and set to begin his new duties at 
once, by cleaning out saucepans, under the cook's 
du-ections. Shortly afterwards, Ernie, with his 
toilet skilfully readjusted by his new protectress, 
his face tied up as if for the toothache, and the 
baby (who was a terribly heavy one) in his arms, 
walked on board, under the charge of Mr. and Mrs, 
M^Cluskie. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ernie's new place doesn't suit him. ned proves 
himselp as handy as ever. 

HREE or four months may be spent 
under pleasanter circumstances than in 
the steerage of a ship, especially if you 
have to take care of a baby that always will sit 
like a lump of lead on your arm, and that has a 
knack of poking its fist in your eyes or rubbing 
its nose — which is always dirty — against your face. 
And then your quarters are rather close, and it's 
not so nice lying like a bundle of goods on a shelf, 
for if the ship gives a lurch, and you are not an 
experienced sailor, you are apt to roll out, and 
' then have to incommode your underneath neigh- 
bour by stepping on to his berth to get to your 
own; and potatoes and herrings, varied with a 
little stirabout, are apt to pall upon you. A nice 
red herring for breakfast is all very well^ ^v^ 
jaotatoesr are capital things vrtieu \Jci^'^ WiROVsi^wss^ 
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a good roast joints but potatoes and herrings for 
dinner^ day after day^ are rather too much of a 
good thing. Ernie thought so^ I can tell yon, 
and wished himself back at Dr. Atkinson's moie 
times than I can count. There never was such a 
baby as Mrs. M^Cluskie's. It was always awake^ 
and always wanting to be nursed, and that miser- 
able boy might be seen with it, day afler day, on 
the deck, looking the very picture of wretchedness 
as he strolled up and down, for it wouldn't sit still 
for a minute, and if by any blessed chance it dropped 
asleep Mrs. M^Cluskie was sure to have some job 
handy for him. He was set to peel potatoes, or 
stir porridge, or mind a neighbour's children. 
*^ For shure we ought always to do all we can to 
help each other,'' the good woman would say, '^and 
Mrs. Tomkins is done up entirely, with a bad 
headache, so just take the childer on the deck, 
Ernie, maehree, and keep them out of mischief 
while she gets forty winks, poor sowl !" 

Then Mrs. M^Cluskie was not perfection, any 
more than the rest of us, and her temper was — I 
don't like to be hard on her, for she was a good- 
natured creature — ^still it was b, little warm, and 
Ernie was rather trying. He would fall asleep 
with the baby on his lap, and let it hang head- 
downwards in all soitB oi iVdioxAou^ ^i\A ^"dscL^Qrous 
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positions ; and bow could any affectionate mother 
be expected to put up with that ? The baby might 
roar, but unless roused by Mrs. M'Cluskie, Ernie 
slept on, and when she did rouse him^ I am afraid 
it was not always too gently. If she set him to 
clean a saucepan^ he would do it so badly that she 
grew out of all patience with him; and once, 
when he had been unusually long over one, and 
then presented it to her as finished, with the re- 
mains of the potatoes sticking to it, she was so 
enraged that she banged it against the two sides 
of his face, and then clapped it on his head, where, 
not being very large, it stuck, and he, thinking 
from the violence of her expressions his life was in 
danger, tore away as fast as he could from her, 
and rushing up to the captain, who was on the 
quarter deck, flung himself on his knees, and im- 
plored his protection, 

''What from, you young rascal?'' asked the 
captain. "I suppose if any one's been thrashing 
you it's no more than you deserve ; get away, and 
take that thing off your head, and ask your mother ! 
to wash your face." ^ 

'' Oh, I wish she was here to do it !" groaned 
Ernie. " If she only knew all I'm going through 
rt would break her heart. I'm a gentleman's son, 
I am." Ernie looked like it rnVJa. >2tkfc ^;^M<(^^^iS!^ 
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sticking on bis head^ and his blackened ebeeks, 
with the tears running down them, to say nothing 
of the state of his clothes, which by this time were 
anything but gentlemanly in appearance. '* Yes, 
my father^s a gentleman, and so am I ; and now 
I've got to clean saucepans and peel potatoes, and, 
what^s worse, get nothing but potatoes to eat, and 
all day long lug about a baby that^s heavy enough 
to break my back. Oh ! wont somebody,^^ Ernie 
looked appealingly at the ladies who were standing 
near — " wont somebody take this horrid thing off 
my head?'' 

"So youVe run away from school, eh?^^ cried 
the Captain. " Ain't you the youngster that 
wanted to come out as cabin boy ? How did you 
manage to get on board ? Who was it smuggled 
you in ?" 

*^Mrs. M'Cluskie brought me to nurse her 
baby," said Ernie, pitifully ; '^ and Fm sure I 
think some day I shall pitch it overboard, for 
there never was such a baby in the world. It's 
the heaviest, dirtiest, nastiest little brat that ever 
was. Oh, this horrid saucepan ! I wish I could 
get it off. It sticks so tight I don't believe I 
shall ever be able to move it ; and what shall I do 
carrying a saucepan about all my life ? No cap '11 
eome a-top of it." 
^^ Serve you right if you liave \»o c«c£t>j ^q\A»\^<^ 
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saucepan as well as the baby,'' replied the captain,, 
sternly. ^' What business had you to run away 
from school and get on board my ship under false 
pretences? There's been some trick played, or 
you wouldn't be here. Go back to your own part 
of the ship, and I'll see by-and-bye what Mrs.. 
M^Cluskie has to say for herself." 

As Ernie went away, with the saucepan stiU on^ 
his head, he met Ned. '^You look nice," ob- 
served that young gentleman ; ^ that's a new style- 
of hat, eh ? and who's been painting your face ?"* 
Oh, don't chaff me, Ned," groaned Ernie f 

I wish I'd never thought of running away, and 
never seen this dreadful ship or that horrid Mrs.^ 
M^Cluskie. That baby '11 be the death of me ; 
and then the everlasting potatoes — ^and oh, good 
gracious, to think of going about all my life with 
a saucepan on my head ! It wont be for long,^ 
that's one comfort. I don't believe I can live to 
see my uncle ; but what would he say if he could 
see me like this ?" 

"It's no good making a fuss," said Ned; "we 
must make the best of things, for we can't help 
ourselves now. It's no joke being odd boy, I can 
tell you. That cook has got a nasty way of 
flinging wet dish-clouts at ones head; and I'm 
pretty well danced ofip my \eg^^ -wvfloL ^\«sss3cs^^ 
aboutj and everybody tlnnka YrVsksAufeN^x ^fifc^ ^'tcs^'^ 
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thejT^ve a right to blow me up, as if it wafl all my 
fault ; and as to the potatoes, I should be glad of 
a chance of eating them in peace, for I never have 
five minutes to sit down to my meals, for ifs 
always Ned here, Ned there, as if there was 
nobody but Ned to do every mortal thing that^s 
wanted, I don't much think I should have been 
60 ready to come, if Td known all I had got to go 
through. Latin's a great nuisance, but there are 
worse things than that in the world ; still it can't 
last, you know, and we've got over the sea-sickness, 
that's one comfort." 

'^Ah, I never thought of sea-sickness when I 
wanted to run away to my uncle," said Ernie; 
'^ if I had known what that was, I don't think I 
could have ventured. "Well, he ought to be very 
much obliged to us for coming so far, and taking 
so much trouble to see him ; it's more than most 
boys would have done for their uncles. I wonder 
whether there's a tailor near him? He'll have 
to give us new clothes when we get to his 
place." 

''Or else lend us a blanket apiece," rejoined 

Ned, "and then we shall look like the natives. 

Every night I have to sit in my shirt and mend 

my trowsers — that's the worst of having only 

brought one pair." 

Ah, Mrs. M'Cluskle Sioes xjim^J^ «i\\'l£r5isk. 
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^' She's not so bad in some things ; but I wish 
she hadn^t put this saucepan on my head. Try 
and get it off, Ned, will you V^ 

" Of course she isn^t bad," replied Ned, doing 
as he was asked. '^ If you go out to service you 
know you must have something to put up with. 
Who'd have thought of your turning nursemaid ? 
I wonder what my aunt said when she got my 
last letter, telling her of it ? There, this precious 
saucepan^s off now. Well, she might have cleaned 
it before she gave it you to wear." 

'' Oh, / cleaned it," cried Ernie. " That's what 
the row was about, just because I hadn't done it 
to her fancy — she's so mighty pa^rticular.'^ 

"Eh, you goose, call that clean?" cried Ned, 
contemptuously, and disappearing into his own 
quarters for a couple of minutes, he presently re- 
turned with the saucepan in a very different con- 
dition to what it had been when on Ernie's head. 
" Now, you may go and tell Mrs. M'Cluskie you 
hope that'll please her, and just see if it don^t. 
There, I'm called; wonder they've left me in 
peace so long. Two of 'era ! That's the captain — 
' Ned, you young rascal !' Oh, he's always polite. 
That's the cook — ' Ned, you lazy villain !' I shall 
go to him first, or I shall have a saucepan at my 
head. You're in luck, Ernie*, 1 \<i\!^ 1 V'aft^ ot^ 
Mrs. M^Cluskie to please/^ 
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Ned ran off as he spoke^ and Ernie returned ta 
Mrs. M^Cluskie^ who was delighted to see him^ 
and overpowered him with caresses. She had 
been blaming herself ever since his precipitate 
departure for her unfeeling conduct towards ^'a 
poor crature with no one to take his part ;'' and 
when she had finished kissing and crying^ and 
praising him for the " iligant way he'd claned the 
saucepan'^ (Pm sorry to say Ernie took the credit 
of that piece of work to himself)^ gave him what 
he thought a much more sensible thing than 
cfaresses, a thick piece of bread-and-treade, which 
went a long way towards consoUng him for the 
mortification he had undergone. 

The Captain kept his word about speaking to 
Mrs. M^Claskie^ but the lady came off victorioas 
in the encounter. " Shure,'' she said, when she 
gave Ernie an account of the interview, '^ an' it was 
the rough side o' my tongue I gave him, the mane 
hearthed snake ; an' he knows now, if he didn't 
before, what Mary M'Cluskie thinks of his beggar- 
liness in not givin' ye a passage, my dear. I don't 
think he'U tackle me again in a hurry, the schrew." 

Ned got on pretty well on the whole. He was 

rather a philosopher in his way, and, as he said, 

'^ when you're in for a thing you are in, and there's 

nothing like making the best of it." So he made 

the best of his life on a\L\5^iO^SL «&»^^ \s!ka q^rt\ 
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fashion, and found a few opportunities for in- 
dulgence in his favourite pursuit, practising some 
tricks on the sailors, which served to vary the 
monotony of the voyage. But he was heartily 
glad when it was over, and they arrived at Otago. 
Ernie and he had informed Mrs. M'Cluskie of 
their intention to proceed at once to Monkey 
Swamp, where Ernie^s uncle resided, and the warm- 
hearted Irishwoman took leave of them with many 
tears. She mended up their clothes for them, 
washed their shirts, cut their hair, and used up an 
end of candle to grease it with, and altogether made 
them as presentable and sightly as she could. 

'^Ye look like two darlins o' the world, as ye^ 
are,^' she said mournfully, " an^ it^s heart sorry I 
am to part wid ye ; an' if ever I come within a 
dozen miles of Monkey Swamp it's meself '11 pay 
ye a visit. Shure an' wont yer uncle be glad an^ 
proud to see ye, and giVe ye the warmest o' wel- 
comes ! So good-bye to ye now ; here's the baby 
purty crather, holdin' out his mouth for another 
kiss o' his nurse/' 

Of course Ernie and Ned had to kiss the baby, 
and then they bade Mrs. M^Cluskie farewell at 
once, for they had a journey of above fifty miles 
before them, and little but Bernard Grey's nine- 
pence three farthings remaining to doit M^\\k. 

However^ one of the la^es, pieseofc ^Vea'^SjX'vife 
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had appeared with the saucepan on his head^ had 
been rather struck by his appearance^ peculiar as 
it was^ and meeting him afterwards on deck with 
a clean £ice and the baby in his arms^ put a few 
questions to him^ and was delighted to find that 
the uncle he was about to visit was an acquaint- 
ance of her own, being in the habit of making her 
house his head-quarters whenever he came to 
Otago. I am afraid it was not all pure good 
feeling that caused her to express such sympathy 
with Ernie^s wish to see his uncle. The tears were 
in her eyes as she gave him the best advice as to 
his route, and what time of day, from her know- 
ledge of his uncle's movements, he would be most 
likely to find him at home. She concluded by 
telling him to be sure to come and say good-bye to 
her before he left the ship, which he promised to 
do. But he would have forgotten all about it if it 
had not been for Ned, who reminded him of what 
he had said. 

" Oh bother,^^ cried Ernie, " let's get away at 
once. What's the good of going near her V 

''Well, we may as well see,^^ replied Ned. "It 
ivont take us a minute.^' 

They had no reason to regret their civility, for 
the lady presented them with a small purse, telling 
them she and some others of the cabin passengers 
had thought they Img\xtfiLIl9L\\;^eQ\i\^\5^a^i»^^^ 
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then told them to go to a certain part of the town 
where they would find a coach that would take them 
twelve miles on their road ; the rest she was afraid 
they would have to walk, unless they met with a 
passing waggon, the driver of which might give them 
a lift. She gave them several other directions, and 
then shaking hands with them, told them to remem- 
ber her to Mr. Roland Elton, and to say she hoped 
he would bring them both to see her the next time 
he came to Otago. Ned, fixing his round black 
eyes on her, faithfully promised obedience, and as 
he turned away with his friend, observed, '' She's 
a good sort, Ernie, and FU remember every word 
she said to tell your uncle/^ 

"You'd better,^' replied Ernie, "for I never 
remember much but the time for dinner — oh \ 
shan't I be glad to get a decent one at my uncle's \ 
and wont he be pleased to see us ! There are very 
few boys who would have gone through what I 
have for their relations — are there, Ned V 

" Well, I didn't know it was all love and affec- 
tion for him,'* answered Ned ; " I thought shirking 
school had something to do with it/' 

" Ah, we wont say too much about that,'^ re- 
joined Ernie, "let's please people when we can, 
especially when they're likely to make more of us 
for doing it." 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH ERNIE STARTLES HIS UNCLE, WHO FINDS 
HE HAS MORE BOIS THAN HE KNOWS WHAT TO 
DO WITH. 

R. ROLAND ELTON was sitting at 
breakfast one fine Sunday morning. 
He was not dressed exactly as if he ex- 
pected visitors, having on an old shooting coat 
decidedly the worse for wear, a shirt that had 
■certainly once been clean, but was very far from 
being so now — which might be accounted for by 
the fact that he had worn it a week, for washing is 
dear at that part of the world — worn-out slippers 
<Iown at heel, hair that was sadly in want of a 
brush and comb, and a face and hands that would 
have been all the better for washing ; for, having to 
clear up his place, a process he always went through 
on a Sunday morning, he intended to perform his 
own toilet when his work was over. Besides^ in 
the bush and near it they don't think much of 
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these little refinements^ and Mr. Boland Elton^ 
b^iiig almost as constitutionallj indolent as his 
nephew, was apt to delay doing anything he 
had to do till the last moment. The place was 
the picture of confusion: boots on chairs and 
dishes on the floor, books on the dresser, and 
plates on the book shelves, expensive articles from 
Europe mixed up with home-made contrivances 
and articles of native manufacture. It was a sort 
of Robinson Crusoe^s establishment, where, how- 
ever, letters and newspapers from England were 
regularly brought, and where anything could be 
had from the latter place, from a piano to a tea- 
pot, that the owner chose to send over and pay for. 
It was very picturesque, certainly, and, that might 
suit some people to whom cleanliness and comfort 
were of little importance, but any English house- 
wife, looking round the room, would have prayed 
for the services of a stout maid-of-all-work, armed 
with brooms, pails, and dusters, to make a clearance 
and purification. 

Mr. Roland Elton lived by himself; he was a 
professed bachelor, because he considered he could 
not afibrd to keep a wife in England, and the kind 
of wife he would have chosen would have been 
quite unfit for the bush. He had come out to 
New Zealand with some Gompamoi^ \;iVv^Tk ^qx^%> 
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because the winters in England were rather trying 
to a chronic cough he was troubled with^ and ap- 
peared likely to develop a tendency to consumption. 
He had taken to sheep-grazing as the easiest mode 
of making money that occurred to him^ and on 
the whole had not done badly at it. Three years 
before this he had paid a visit to England^ and 
being a very easy good-natured fellow, as far as 
money went, had delighted Ernie by making him 
a present of an enormous box of tools. Not that 
Ernie ever used them, but he found them very 
handy to lend to his schoolfellows, who always 
gave him substantial consideration for the loan — ^a 
piece of cake, or some pears or apples ; and if they 
broke or damaged one, Ernie was down upon them 
directly for full compensation ; so that he found his 
box of tools a very profitable affair. Then when 
Uncle Roland went away, he tipped Ernie very 
handsomely; so altogether he considered he had 
good reason for believing himself to be very high 
in his nucleus good graces. 

Mr. Roland Elton was slowly sipping his coffee, 
and a piece of bread was toasting itself in the 
Dutch oven before the fire. He was turning over 
the pages of the Oia^o Herald, and considering 
whether it would be a good time to dispose of a 
hundred or so of sheep he had to spare. It was not 
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<juite a Sunday occupation, and he evidently had 
no intention of going to church ; but when people 
are out in the bush^ and lead a solitary uncared-for 
existence^ they are apt to grow very neglectful, not 
only of the proprieties of life, but of more serious 
matters still ; and even if Roland Elton had been 
disposed to go to church, it would not have been a 
very easy matteY' for him to do so, as the nearest 
place of worship was above twelve miles off. Still, 
that difficulty could have been surmounted by one 
who had always a horse in his stables; but Mr. 
Boland had grown sadly careless about such things, 
and was apt to set apart his Sunday morning for 
the clearing up of his house, and his Sunday after- 
noon for smoking and gossiping with any neigh- 
hour who might ride over to see him. 

" I think FU keep those sheep a little longer,'^ 
he muttered, laying down the paper ; " wooFs low, 
and tallow's worse. Hallo ? what's that ?'' There 
was a knock at the door, which rather startled him, 
coming at that time of day. " Some fellow's come 
over early. What a bore ! I shall have to make 
fresh coffee, unless hell do it himself — I'll ask him. 
dome in." 

The door opened, and two boys, whose clothes 
looked as if they could never have been new, 
they were so thoroughly andlo^o^^^^^ N^iorcL^scA^ 
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shabby^ entered the apartment. '' Whom do Hbej 
belong to?*' thought Roland Elton. "Mother 
sent them begging for tea or sugar^ I snppose. 
Don't remember their faces ; fancy I've seen that 
youngest before, though. Well, young ones, whose 
boys arc you, and what do you want ? Hope if » 
nothing they can't reach for themselves.'' 

To Mr. Roland's immense surprise, the foremost 
of the boys advanced towards him holding out his 
hand. '^ Oh, uncle, don't you know me ? — and the 
miles I've come to see you, and what I have gone 
through in getting here I You don't mean to say 
you don't remember me after all !" 

Ernie's uncle stared at him and pulled his beaid 
(it was long and tawny, and so were his mous- 
taches) as if that would help him ; but what the 
boy meant by calling him uncle, when to the best 
of his belief all the boys who had a right to give 
him that designation were on the other side of the 
world, was more than he could say, or the beard 
tell him, for all his tugging. The strange boy 
astonished him still more by turning pitifully to 
his companion — who was taking in every feature 
of the scene with a pair of round black eyes — and 
saying, '' He don't remember me, Ned ! I couldn't 
have thought it ! and what we have gone through — 
both of us, to come here, — and ilovt ha'a forgotten 
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he^s my uncle V^ Ned pulled out the remains of 

his handkerchief and was about to apply it to his 

eyes, when he caught sight of the toast before the 

fire. " That bread^s burning I" he exclaimed, and 

promptly turned it for the other side to be done. 

'' You may as well move the kettle, now you^re* 
there/^ said Mr. Roland; '^it^s boiling over.^' 

Ned did as he was told, and Mr. Roland turned 
to Ernie with, "Who on earth are you, young^ 
fellow, and what do you mean by coming here and 
calling me uncle V* 

^' Mean ? oh, dear V^ cried Ernie, sinking into 
the nearest chair ; '^ why, what else should I call 
you ? Haven^t I come all the way from England 
to pay you a visit, and run away from school, where 
they used me dreadful — I don't know which was 
worse, the boys or the master — on purpose to come 
and see you, and make myself useful, and be a 
comfort to you — ^for you must be terribly lonely in 
this out-of-the-way part of the world, — and you 
ask me what I mean! And Pve brought Ned 
here, who's very handy and obliging, ain't you^ 
Ned V^ — ^Ned assented with a nod ; he was watch- 
ing the toast all the time — " and can wash sauce- 
pans and plates, and tidy up a place in first-rate 
style, can't you, Ned?'' — another nod from the- 
individual addressed — " becaoae \x^ 9cA\5l\» X^^ ^ssiSi^ 

n2 
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to leave him behind^ being so partial to me^ ain't 
you^ Ned? and becaose I thought jouM find him 
useful — and to look at this room I should say you 
would — and you ask me what I mean ! I didn't 
expect it of you. Uncle Roland! I thought you 
would be so pleased to see me you wouldn't know 
how to make fuss enough, and you've never asked 
me to have a bit of breakfast, though we are both 
as faint as we can be, ain't we, Ned ?" 

Ned answered as before, and, removing the toast 
from the Dutch oven, said, ''It's done now^ sir; 
shall I butter it ?" 

Mr. Roland Elton nodded, and pointed to the 
butter, which Ned applied most scientifically to 
the toast; he had evidently not been cook's boy 
four months for nothing. Mr. Robert looked at 
him, then at his nephew, and then pulled, his 
beard and gnawed his moustaches, but was still 
apparently as much puzzled as ever. '' Be hanged 
if I know what to make of it," he said to himself. 
'' If that fellow is Charleses boy, how ever did he 
get here ? Run away from school ! Then I suppose 
his mother and father didn't come with him. Why 
he^U expect me to take the charge of him ! Good 
gracious ! — and Fve kept out of having boys noiy- 
self because I wouldn^t be bothered and troubled 
with them, and here two Wn^ com^ ^11 the way 
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from England to fix themselves upon me ! What 
on earth shall I do with them? Whatever do 
people do with boys V He pulled his beard again, 
and seemed to derive some notion from that. " They 
feed them, that's one thing. That seems a handy 
little fellow. He'll know how to help himself, I 
should say.'' 

Ned having buttered the toast, placed it before 
the fire, and turning to Mr. Roland, said, '' Shall I 
make a little more, sir?'' 

" Well, if you like toast, do," was the reply. '^ It 
seems you want some breakfast; there's the coffee- 
pot, you can make yourselves some more coffee; 
there's the canister; that's it — that old tobacco 
jar. You'll find more bread in the cupboard there; 
get what you want, and make yourselves comfort- 
able. Sugar? ah! the basin's empty; you'll find 
some more in that cigar box. Cut yourselves some 
bacon, if you like it ; there it is, lying on the news- 
papers on those bookshelves. Cups and saucers ? 
Ah ! the dog broke the last ; you'll find some tin 
mugs somewhere; I think they're hanging up 
under that coat. Milk ? Yes ; I've got a cow, but 
it's such a bore milking her. I say, can you 
milk?" 

Ned modestly replied that he thought he could^ 
and asked if he should try. 
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" No ; better not, if you're in a hurry for your 
'breakfast. It takes some time to manage that 
♦cow : youVe got to understand her. Try an egg 
beaten up in your coffee; that's what I do. I 
•don^t know where you'll find one, though ; look in 
that hat down in the comer, sometimes the hens 
lay there. I think if you've got all you want Fll 
Just step out to see a neighbour. Forks for the 
bacon? Well, I Aad three. Oh! I know. There 
are two pinning up the curtain in my room : the 
Tod broke, and I hadn't time to mend it, at least 
I had lost my hammer — ^it all comes to the same 
thing/' 

Ned had been quietly preparing an excellent 
breakfast for himself and Ernie, and Mr. B/oland 
Elton had divested himself of his shooting coat; 
then he retired to his bedroom, and presently came 
back, looking all the better for having paid some 
attention to his toilet. 

'^ Don't hurry yourselves," he said, good- 
naturedly. " I — I— you see you've rather taken 
me by surprise. I'm not used to young people, 
so I'm just going to see a neighbour who is, and 
speak about a bed, for I've only one at present." 

'^ Don't trouble yourself, uncle," replied Ernie, 

who was making himself quite at home. '^Ned 

^nd I shall do very well with that, sha'n^t we, 
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Ned? We don't mind sleeping two in a bed at 
all^ especially after what we have been used to. 
Oh ! what we have gone through to come and see 
you ! But I don't mind as you're glad to see us, 
and feel we shall be a comfort to you." 

Mr. Boland Elton lit his cigar and went out, 
feeling by no means so sure that his nephew would 
be a comfort to him as that young gentleman him- 
fielf did. 

Ernie looked about him. ^'Precious mess the 
place is in^ isn't it, Ned ? I dare say we shall 
make ourselves comfortable, though. I say, you 
haven't toasted this bacon enough. I wonder if 
there's no fresh meat ^about the place. I've had 
nothing but bacon and herrings all the time I've 
been on board ship. Oh, just look there ! Why 
there's a famous leg of mutton hanging up under 
that old straw hat. Let's have some cutlets off 
it ; there must be a gridiron somewhere : here it 
is, poked away in the coal scuttle. Give it a rub, 
and we'll have something better than bacon. I 
wonder if there are any pickles in the place. Cut- 
lets and chops are as good again with them. I'll 
look and see." He went to the cupboard as he 
spoke. ''Here you are — Crosse and Blackwell's 
best mixed. Oh ! here's some Harvey's sauce, 
and marmalade, and black cxxTi9Ji\> '^^kbi^ ^^ ^^s^^^ 
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make a breakfast after all. Like anchovies ? I 
do ; here's some. I told you we should find plenty 
of everything here. You'll have a job to-morrow 
to set this cupboard to rights, Ned ; there's nothing 
like knowing where to lay one's hands on a thing 
when one wants it. Oh ! here's some honey ; we 
shall do famously. Ain't you glad I brought you 
here, Ned ? We didn't have such tucks out as 
this at old Atkinson's. Isn't it jolly to have the 
run of a place like this ? Those cutlets look prime 
now. Pour out the coffee. I hope it isn't thick. 
It's a pity there's no milk. However, as there's a 
cow in the place we'll soon set that to rights, wont 
we ? Fancy, a cow between three of us ! I wonder 
how many quarts a day she gives. Do you know 
how to make curds and whey? That would be 
just the thing this warm weather. Dear me, Ned, 
isn't it a lucky thing for you I brought you 
here ?" 

" We shall see," replied Ned, steadily proceed- 
ing with his breakfast ; it was a long time since 
he had had such a plentiful meal; ^^but it's a 
queer looking place." 

"Never mind, there's plenty to eat, and no 
bother. I wonder what we had better have for 
dinner ? Isn't my uncle a triimp to walk out like 
ibis, and leave us the ^^r,^ sll t^ ourselves ? I 
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think that^s a cake over there on the dresser. Run 
and fetch it, Ned. What a spicy one ! Just the 
thing to wind up with. I wonder wherever he got 
this from ? I don't suppose he made it himself.'* 

Ernie cut a wedge of cake for his own share,, 
and another for Ned, and they found it very good.. 
It was a present to Mr. Roland Elton from the 
wife of his nearest neighbour, and it was her 
advice he had now gone to ask respecting his 
unexpected visitors. There was only a mile and 
a half between their houses, so that they lived,, 
one might say (being in New Zealand), almost 
next door. Mrs. Thompson was a good-natured 
motherly woman, and lost no opportunity of doing 
any little kindness she could to Mr. Roland, whom 
she pitied as a solitary bachelor living by himself,, 
and whom she frequently advised to marry and get 
a wife to take care of him. He thought that in 
his present difficulty she would be just the person 
to assist him, as she must know something of 
boys, having half-a-dozen of her own. He walked 
leisurely along — it was not in his nature any more 
than in his nephew's to hurry, — and found the* 
family preparing for church, as they were not in 
the habit of making the distance an insuperable 
obstacle, regularly going in the large waggonette,. 
drawn by two horses, which ou 'w^V ftacj^ ^^^^ 
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the plough, and made themselves generallj useful 
about the &rm. 

The house was a plain homely wooden boilding, 
but there was a little flower garden in front that 
Mary Thompson took great pains with^ and over 
the porch and up the front of the house some of 
the beautiful creepers of the country spread them- 
selves. Inside, the place looked very diflferent to 
Bobert Elton's. Well it might, with such a 
bustling active housewife as Mrs. Thompson, and 
«uch a handy, clever girl as her daughter. Maiy 
Thompson was just seventeen, the eldest of the 
family, the only daughter, and her mother's right 
haud, as only daughters should always be. She 
was bright and pleasant-looking, if not pretty, and 
the six boys, the eldest of whom was fifteen and 
the youngest seven, were fine, healthy, sturdy 
fellows, some of them already of great assistance 
to their father, and the others promising to be- 
come so when old enough. Mr. Thompson was a 
stirring, active man — ^a good farmer, and a plea- 
sant, cheery neighbour. Roland Elton was very 
fond of spending his evenings here, and possibly 
might have fallen in love with Mary Thompson, 
but that she was already promised, and he was 
nearly twice her age. 

Mary was already dxessei. iot dcwadti^ eiLji^^ting 
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lier hat^ and was just laying the cloth for dinner, 
which on Sundays was always a cold one, there 
being no one left at home to cook anything, and 
when they came back they were all too hungry to 
like waiting long. Mrs. Thompson was inspecting 
the boys, to see that every one had brushed his 
boots properly and combed his hair to her satisfac- 
tion, and Mr. Thompson had but a moment before 
entered the house, after harnessing the horses to 
the waggonette. Mr. Soland Elton entered, with- 
out much ceremony, the large pleasant room, half 
kitchen, half parlour, where the family were as- 
sembled, and throwing down his hat, sank into a 
«hair, after shaking hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, 

*^ Come to go to church with us, Mr. Elton ?'' 
«aid the latter, cheerily. ^^ There's plenty of room 
for you in the waggonette ; or, you can sit in front 
^long with father, and have a chat. Be still, Ben, 
while I fix your collar.^' 

"Well, no, thank .you, Mrs. Thompson,'' was 
•the reply, in rather a mournful tone, *'it isn't that 
thafs brought me. I'll go some day, but I couldn't 
this morning. If I'm not hindering you, I 
wanted you to tell me what to do, for I'm in a 
precious fix." 

'' Made Bome mess about t\iat W\i\o\> o^ ^^^^^i^^^ 
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warrant/' said Mr. Thompson to himself. "1 told 
him he'd hetter get rid of them when he could." 

" I wonder if he's heen courting in Otago/' 
thought Mrs. Thompson, " and quarrelled with the 
lady — though he would never talk of that before 
the children ;'' but she said, " Oh, we^re in good 
time, Mr. Elton, if we can only help you in any 
way.'' 

'^ Well, if you can't, I don't know who can," 
replied Mr. Roland Elton, twisting his cigar 
between his fingers. " You've boys enough to know 
something about them, but they're all new to 
me, and here have I got two." 

"Two boys!" exclaimed both Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson. 

'^Yes," said Roland Elton, '^and what in the 
world to do with them I don't know. They'll 
want a thorough rig-out, to begin with ; and who's 
to teach them and look after them, and keep them 
out of scrapes, and from throwing stones, and 
bird's-nesting, and breaking their necks very 
likely ? How on earth am I to do it ? I suppose 
I'm responsible, as they've fixed themselves upon 
me, and how ever can I tell what's proper for them 
to eat, and see that they keep themselves clean, 
and don't go swimming before they know how, 
and 80 get drowned.? 1 liCiNeiX ^ww^ ot it till 



*\ 
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now, Mrs. Thompson, but how ever you manage 
with yours, I can't conceive — and six of 'em ! I 
know my two will drive me crazy/' 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson looked at him with the 
utmost astonishment, and Mary left off laying the 
cloth, being unable to continue for laughing, as* 
she pictured Mr. Roland Elton looking after his 
boys, washing their faces, and hearing their 
lessons; while her brothers, who were delighted 
with the prospect of playfellows, began asking 
questions as to their age and size, and whether they 
knew anything of fishing or shooting. 

'^ How should I know what they can do ?'' said 
Mr. Roland, pulling his moustache, *^when I've 
seen so little of them ? Only think, Mrs. Thomp- 
son ! Walked in upon me an hour ago, as I was 
getting my breakfast, and coolly informed me 
they had come to fix themselves upon me — ran 
away from school in England on purpose to do it ! 
And I suppose, one being my nephew, my brother 
and the rest of them over there will think I'm 
bound to see after him, at any rate — and, I expect, 
the other young scapegrace as well, though I never 
saw him in my life before. But it wasn't enough 
for my precious little nephew to come and palm 
himself off upon me, but he must needs bring 
another young rascal with him I — axiA. oS. ^ "^Ssssk 
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dirty ragged little scamps you ever saw^ Mrs* 
Thompson^ with their toes out of their shoes^ and 
their elbows out of their jackets^ I think they're 
the most forlorn looking ! I wish youM come and 
look at them^ if it won^t make you late at church. 
I think there's time^ and you can easily take my 
house by the way/' 

Mr. Thompson was quite ready to go. He 
laughed in a manner that his neighbour considered 
extremely unfeeling^ at the idea of two boys 
coming all the way from England to fix themselves 
upon him. " You might as well have taken wife's 
advice, Mr. Elton/' he said, "and married long 
since, and had boys of your own to look after. 
You see there's no running away &om troubles: 
they come over the sea to find us. 'Rat it ! but 
I like the daring of the little scamps ! They've 
made something like a run of it !" Xiooking 
round, he saw that his own boys were enjoying the 
fiin as much as himself, and as he was thinking of 
sending some of them to school in Otago, this was 
not quite desirable. " Mind, youngsters," he con- 
tinued, addressing them and looking terribly stern, 
'^ none of you ever run away. You see what these 
little unfortunates have come to— you hear the 
shocking state they are in, and had to work their 
passage out, and put nip mt\i sW ^cstt"a o£ hardships 
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there's no doubt — I hope it will be a warning to 
you/' 

The boys looked as grave as their father, but 
Dick, the third one, a sturdy, merry little fellow 
about twelve, said, ^^I should like to see them, 
though, father, for all that.'' 

'^ And so should I, George," cried Mrs. Thomp- 
son, briskly, " and there's plenty of time, if we are 
only quick, just to take a peep in at them, and I'll 
settle in my own mind, going to church, what had 
better be done for them. Poor things ! they'll 
want a little looking after, having no mother here 
to see to them, and very likely they'll be rather 
poorly after the voyage, and all they have gone 
through — so different from children coming out 
with mothers and fathers to look after them. 
Come, Mary, let's get in. Tm very glad to see 
you, Mr. Elton, and shall be very pleased to do 
whatever I can for the poor little things ; but don't 
you think they'll feel rather lonesome in a strange 
place, left all by themselves directly they get into 
it? It's enough to make them low-spirited and 
fearsome." 

'* Well, I don't know about that," replied Mr» 
Roland, as he took his seat in the front of the wag- 
gonette, by Mr. Thompson's side; ^^but I told 
them to make themselves comfortable ^ ^wd. %^^ ^ 
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good breakfast. I thought that was the best thing 
I could do for them^ and I didn't consider they 
would want me while they were eating it/' • 

Neither Ernie nor Ned had been at all low- 
fipirited during the absence of the master of tiie 
house, and never did a boy make himself more . . 
thoroughly at home than did Ernie in his imde's 
residence. He did the honours of it to Ned in the 
most patronizing and hospitable manner possible; 
and after a capital breakfast^ leaning back in hia 
uncle's own especial easy-chair and patting his 
feet upon another^ he told Ned he thought they 
might as well consider what would be best for 
dinner. '^ For by the time we have settled what 
we are to have, Ned, and you've cooked it, we shall 
be hungry again, and we didn't come here to 
starve, and I'm sure my uncle wouldn't wish us 
to. Just let's look at that leg of mutton you took 
the cutlets oif of. D'ye think that'll do for a 
roast ? I wonder whether there's any currant jelly 
in the place. We always had it with roast mutton 
at your aunt's, though that old screw of a Doctor 
never gave it us at schooL Ah ! we've done with 
all that, now. I didn't bring you over here for 
nothing, did I, Ned ? Just let me look at the 
mutton, and do you go to that cupboard there — 
that seems his xegu\ax s\.ox^ ^W.^ — and see 
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whether there's currant jelly or capers. Then we'll 
make up our minds whether we'll have it roast or 
boiled." 

Ernie was leisurely surveying the mutton^ turn- 
ing it over, and mildly finding fault with Ned fop 
the way in which he had taken the cutlets ofi*, and 
the latter was standing on a chair at the cupboard^ 
living just found a pot of jelly, which he was 
holding out for his companion to see, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson, followed by Mary, Mr. 
Boland, and the boys, entered the room. For a 
moment Ned and Ernie were too busy settling 
"the dinner question" to hear them, so that Mrs. 
Thompson had a full view of the poor little things 
she had been pitying, and on whose account she 
had been mentally blaming her neighbour all the 
way from her own house, as she considered that in 
leaving them alone, as he had done, he had acted 
in a very unkind and thoughtless manner towards 
them. " I don't suppose they have eaten a bit, 
poor dears!" she had said to herself; "it isn't 
likely, left in that way, to find everything out for 
themselves. Of course they^U feel shy, in a strange 
place and all ; but it's so like a man, they never 
have any consideration !" 

Presently Ernie turned, and laying down the 
mutton, said, "Ned, here's visitota, G^\» ^.'^t^^sl 
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and give them some chairs. Perhaps thejr would 
like some cofiee?*' 

Mrs. Thompson afterwards declared he fiiirlj 
took her hreath away; hat Emie^ seeing^ her plea- 
sant motherly face, wished to make a favoarabk 
impression on her, so he continued, ^'WeVejiwfc 
come over from England, ma^am, and we are ratha 
done up with the journey. We have g^ne through 
a great deal to come and see my uncle, hat I 
hope he'll find us a comfort to him now. We 
mean to be, don't we, Ned ? Fm a&aid we have 
drunk up all the coffee, but Ned'll make you some 
more in a minute.'' 

" No, thank you, my dear," replied Mrs. Thomp- 
son, rather prepossessed by Ernie's polite manner; 
'* we're your uncle's nearest neighbours, and we 
have just looked in to see you. But we are going 
to church now, and have no time to stop. You 
mifst come and see my boys, and perhaps your unde 
will let you go fishing or duck-shooting with them. 
You'll be nice companions." 

'* Ay, do," said Mr. Thompson ; '' and if you 
can ride, I've always a colt wants breaking in, and 
you may go out pig-hunting, if that's all." 

Ned's black eyes twinkled. It was worth 
coming to New Zealand to hunt pigs, and shoot 
ducks ; he who had \)een. <ioxL\.^tA. '^ aim at spar- 
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rowsl He did feel obliged to Ernie, now, for 
bringing him to a land where such sport went on, 
but his companion's feelings were rather diiferent, 
and when the door had closed behind the visitors, 
he turned to his uncle, who was beginning to smoke 
his cigar, and look at his nephew again, saying, 
** Don^t you think it's better to have the butcher 
to kill the pigs, uncle, than to shoot them your- 
self? Fm rather afraid of fire-arms. They have 
fiuch a habit of going off by themselves/' 

Mr. Boland Elton flung himself back in his 
chair, and laughed with a force and vigour that 
no one who had seen him lounging out of the 
waggonette and sinking into his chair would have 
thought possible. " Why, you young goose !" he 
exclaimed, " you don't suppose we shoot the tame 
ones? Where would be the fun of that? Ifo, 
we turn out early on fine mornings, and look after 
those that run wild. It's almost as good as deer- 
fitalking* Capital fun when once you're used to 
it." 

Ernie's uncle was unlike him in one respect ; his 
•constitutional indolence did not prevent his tho- 
roughly enjoying and entering into field sports ; 
amusements which Ernie held in horror, being 
quite afraid of a gun, always expecting it, as he 
said, to go off of itself. He \)egaxi \a ^2cL\x5^*^Mai^ 
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if he was expected to join in pig-shootings he 
should find life in New Zealand not without its 
drawbacks any more than life in England. 

" Well, have you two finished breakfast ?'* asked 
Uncle Roland ; *^ because, if you have, I think it's 
time the things were washed up. I do like them 
done of a Sunday, if they aint any other day. I 
should think you young ones could do as mqch as 
that ; but don't go smashing, for I'm rather short 
of crockery." 

" Oh, Ned's very handy," said Ernie ; " that's 
why I brought him with me. He'll clear up the 
place in no time, wont you, Ned ?" 

'^ It wants it bad enough, though Sunday seems 
a queer time to do it on," rejoined Ned, setting 
to work, nevertheless, while Ernie seated himself 
by his uncle, and said, " Have you got a news- 
paper in the place, uncle ? I'm very fond of read- 
ing the murders and police reports." 

Mr. Roland Elton took his cigar out of his 
mouth, and indulged in one long, deliberate stare 
at his nephew. *^ Well !" he exclaimed, at length, 
'^you're about the coolest hand I ever came near. 
Do you mean to say he's to do all the work by 
himself? I'll be shot if I stand it, if /le does I 
Turn to and help him this instant, and I'll go out- 
ride and smoke my c\gai" 
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So he did^ just by the window^ so that he could 
peep in every now and then, and see how they 
were going on, and give his directions accordingly. 
Ernie began to think dearing up a place was 
harder work even than nursing a baby, and very 
much worse than going to church, or even learning 
the collect and catechism, but at last it was done, 
and (thanks to Ned) quite to Undo Boland^s 
satisfaction. The mutton was roasted, and they 
sat down to a comfortable duin^, after which they 
walked over to Mr. Thompson's to tea, and Mrs. 
Thompson good-naturedly volunteering the loan 
of some bedding, they came home in the wag- 
gonette, bringing it with them, and when Ned 
had arranged it on the floor of Uncle Roland's 
bed-room, they turned in for the night, and were 
followed an hour after by that gentleman, who 
had spent the interim in smoking a cigar, and 
deliberating what he had better do with the two 
boys who had thus thrust themselves upon his hos- 
pitaUty« 
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CHAPTER XL 

NED TURNS DAIRY-MAID, AND ERNIE FINDS HIKSETJf 
IN AN ELEVATED POSITION^ 

HE next morning Ernie was roused by 
something rather heavy and not parti- 
cularly soft being flung at his nose. 
Dreamily he rubbed his eyes, and stretched and 
yawned, murmuring, " Yes — ^yes, Mrs. M^Cluskie, 
I know ; FIl come and take the baby,^^ when he 
was recalled to a consciousness of the altered state 
of afiairs by hearing his uncle's voice. ''I say, 
didn^t one of you fellows tell me you knew how to 
milk?^' 

" All right ; that's me, sir,'' replied Ned. '' I 
did it once at my aunt's. I'll try now if Ernie 
will come and help me." 

"Well, I wish you would," said Mr. Roland; 
'^and don't you think, between you, you could 
manage to get the breakfast ready, and light the 
fire ?" 

^^Yea, to be suie„svt^* te^^^l^^^^^^wssj^U^, 
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dressing himself as he spoke^ and delighted at the 
prospect of having the management of affairs in 
general. " What shall we have, toast or bacon, 
sir ; or hadn't it better be both V^ 

'' Just as you like/^ was the answer, '^ only be 
quick about it. I want to ride over to Humbert's 
Town after breakfast, and see about a tailor for 
you boys. You are more like a pair of scarecrows 
than anything else, as you are." 

''Light the jSre, Ned," said Ernie, ''and get 
everything ready, that's a good fellow, and tell me 
when I am wanted to help with the cow ; though 
why you can't manage her yourself I can't con- 
ceive ; and I'll just take another doze till you call 
me." 

"You lazy young rascal !" exclaimed his uncle, 
who really had some reason for being angry, for 
certainly one idle person is enough in any house, 
and there was no occasion for any one else to be 
idle wherever Mr. Roland Elton was. " Get up 
directly, and make yourself useful; you seem to 
have been brought up after a strange fashion. Do 
you think I was ever allowed to be as lazy at your 
age ?" Uncle Boland seized his hair brushes, they 
happening to be the nearest things to him, and 
flung them at his nephew's head, to enforce his 
commands; upon which Eime \iio\x^^ *'^\i'is^*^ 
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be stirrings and accordingly rose^ dressed himself^ 
and managed to get done by the time Ned had lit 
the fire and nearly spread the breakfast. He sat 
down in his uncle^s easy-chair till the other was 
ready to milk the cow^ and then taking a slice of 
bread-and-butter in one hand^ and a mug in the 
other, went out^ observing that he had always 
heard nothing was so strengthening as new milk 
from the cow^ and he intended to have some 
regularly whenever she was milked. 

Now^ Master Ned certainly had milked a cow 
once, and onXy once^ but the quiet^ well-behaved 
Alderney that at Elm-tree House duly supplied the 
family with milk and butter, and fed out of the 
children's hands^ and whose worst ' offence was 
stealing a little hay^ if she could obtain access to 
the stack, was a very different creature to the 
animal that belonged to Mr. Roland Elton. Ned 
did not quite like the way in which she looked at 
him as he opened the door of her shed, but he re- 
membered his former essay in milking had been 
only an experiment, in which he had succeeded 
very well, and felt emboldened to persevere in this. 
It was now above a year since his first attempt at 
milking, and he recollected all the attendant cir- 
cumstances perfectly. I think it is worth while to 
make a little digression m ox^^x \^ x^\fc tkem* 
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It was hay-making time at Elm-tree House^ and 
everybody but Chambers, who was left in charge 
of the place, was in the hay-field. The maids, who 
in this instance at least, thought " change of work 
was as good as play,^^ were assisting; the children 
rolling and smothering one another in the hay ; 
Mr. Grey walking about with a fork in his hand, 
and persuading himself (and nobody else) he was 
helping; Mrs. Grey looking on, with her crochet 
in her hand, and persuading ^^self she was work- 
ing; and Ryder, who took the management of the 
whole affair, and was a much more important per- 
sonage in the hay-field than either master or mis- 
tress, trying with all his might to get the whole 
field turned over before night. Ned really had 
been at work; even Ryder vouchsafed to say, 
'^ Master Ned^s not a bad hand for a little ^un,^' 
but at last he was tired, and flung himself under 
a tree, saying to his cousin Bernard, '^Pm 
precious thirsty ! Fd give anything for a drop of 
milk.^' 

'^ Let^s go to the house and ask Chambers for 
some,^' suggested Bernie. 

" All right/^ cried Ned, rising, and away the 
two went ; but as they passed the paddock, where 
the cow was quietly grazing, a bright idea occurred 
to Master Ned — why go and askClcka^sAi^T^^^^x^ 
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mag of milk when lie might perhaps help himself 
to a pailfal^ and have all the fan of doing some- 
thing he had no business to do into the bargain? 
^'Bernie/' said he, "don't yon think we could 
manage to milk that cow ? Suppose we try/* 

Of course Master Bemie was quite ready, and 
ran into the dairy for the milk pail, and then into 
the kitchen — from which, fortunately (for them). 
Chambers was absent — and took down a couple of 
mugs from the dresser, and then proceeded to the 
paddock, where Ned was awaiting him, and in* 
gratiating himself with the cow by giving her 
handfuls of hay from the stack. Ned set to work 
in good earnest. He had a little trouble at first,, 
for cows don't like strange hands about them, but 
he succeeded at length — after having had the pail 
twice upset, and been kicked over once himself — 
in obtaining as much milk as even Ryder could 
have done. Then Bemie and he sat down to drink 
it. How good that milk was, to be sure ! But 
there was a great deal more than the two boys 
could possibly get through, and as it never occurred 
to them that a cow would not go on giving milk 
as long as any one pleased to milk her, they be- 
gan to consider what they should do with the re- 
mainder. Looking round, they saw the butcher's 
boy peering over tYve ^leAg^, «kA ^^\^\s\^ Wxair 
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proceedings with great interest. " Give us a drop, 
please,^' he said, *^ if you^ve a little to spare/' 

^^Lots!" replied Bemie, who was always very 
good-natured ; '^ jump over, and have as much as- 
you like/' 

The butcher's boy wanted no second invitation ; 
over he came, and the baker's five children, who 
were passing down the lane with their nurse, a 
sun-burned damsel of fourteen, followed him through 
a gap in the hedge, and Bemie passed the mugs 
round with the utmost politeness and impartiality 
from one to the other. When they overpowered 
him with thanks, he thought he was quite a fine 
fellow, and began to wonder the idea of Ned's 
milking the cow, or of doing it himself, had never 
struck him before. 

However, things did not look quite so pleasant 
at tea time, when there happened to be an addi- 
tional demand for milk. All that was in the 
house had turned sour, and Ned's father had rwcu 
down from London, and brought his eldest sonc 
with him, and other visitors had come over to tea; 
besides which, all the children were very thirsty, 
excepting, of course, Bernie and Ned. In came^ 
the housemaid, with a woful story, to the effect 
that Ryder had been milking the cow for twenty 
minutes, but to no purpose*, and. \Xi<^x^'^^)&\iL^^ 
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drop of new milk to be bad for tea ; wbicb was 
very pleasant when every one was more anxioos for 
it tban usual. 

" I bope tbe cow's not going to be ill,'' said Mr. 
Grey, anxiously — for the animal was a valuable 
one — and left tbe room to question Ryder respect- 
ing her. His fears as to her health were soon 
«et at rest. " Some one's been milking her while 
we've all been away," said Ryder ; '' I only wish I 
knew who it was." 

So did Mr. Grey. When he came back and 
related what had happened, to the party at the 
tea table, where Mrs. Grey was proceeding with 
the tea-making, after having despatched a servant 
to the nearest farm in quest of milk, she glanced 
round the table. ^' Ned never could have milked 
her," she thought ; '' but if there's a possibility of 
mischief that boy will do it." ^ 

The young gentleman was looking very confused, 
.-and making little pellets of his bread and jam, in- 
stead of eating it ; neither was Bernie getting on 
-at all with his tea, while he appeared rather un- 
icorn fortable as he heard his father — who was very 
indignant at the trick that had been played— de- 
clare what he would do if he could find the 
ofienders. ^' Bernie," said his mother, '' have Ned 
•or you, been milking t\ie con<j Y* 
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Well, we took aome,^ replied Bernie, his round, 
chubby face turning scarlet ; '^ but I didn^t think 
we took all. And we gave a little away to the 
butcher's boy, and Axford's children, because they 
asked us; but I thought there would be plenty 
more by tea time/^ 

'' I suppose I shall be packed back to town with 
my father,'^ thought Ned ; '^ however, Fve learned 
how to milk a cow ; that^s more than every fellow 
can do ; but I must leave some for other people 
next time." 

But Ned was punished after another fashion ; 
his father and Bernie's making the boys pay be- 
tween them, out of their pocket-money, the full 
value of the milk they had stolen, which Ned con- 
sidered paying rather dearly for the knowledge he 
had acquired, never considering it would be of 
much real practical value. But one often learns a 
thing and finds it come in useful when least ex- 
pected. 

Ned found it so in regard to milking. He looked 
at Uncle Roland's cow, *' Never saw such a queer- 
looking creature,*' he observed to Ernie ; " spiteful, 
I should say ; however, it's no use having a cow 
if one don't get any milk, so I'm going to tackle 
her. Ernie, you keep feeding her — ^there's plenty 
of hay — while I milk." 
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^^ She looks as if she^d toss/^ said Emie^ fear- 
fuUy. 

"Shouldn^t wonder/' replied Ned; '^some of 
them do ; but you know we must have milk for 
breakfast ; she can't hurt you much if she does^ 
that's one thing ; her horns are so short. There, go 
on feeding her, and keep her amused, and Pll begin." 
' Down Ned sat, and commenced milking, but 
the cow did not see why she should be milked. It 
was an impertinent interference, she considered, 
with the rights of her three-months-old calf, who 
stood meekly by her side. There is one thing to 
be said in favour of Madame Cow ; she had not been 
accustomed to be regularly milked, as, after a trial 
or two, her owner had given up milking as being 
more trouble than it was worth, and seldom at- 
tempted it unless he expected visitors ; so that the 
calf and his mamma were left pretty well to them- 
selves. Ernie began trying his best to please the 
■cow. ^^ C-o-u-p — c-o-u-p," he went, as he had heard 
Bernie Grey do, and offered her some hay — at 
arm's length, however. The cow looked at him, 
and felt some one tugging at her, in the hope of 
obtaining what she was not disposed to yield. 

"She looks as if she'd kill me !" cried Ernie; 
*^ I do believe she will. Oh dear ! oh dear ! why 
did I come all ttie ^05 \.o ^^nn Tja^-axijl to be 
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iossed to death by a wild cow ? I can't stand it^ 
Ned ; I can^t indeed. I must go^ or I shall be 
murdered/* 

^ No, you don%** said Ned; "Tve come here 
to milk the cow, and Fm going to milk her. If 
you bolt FU give you a thrashing tnyself, and then 
tell your uncle, and I dare say he^ll give you an- 
other ; so let^s have no nonsense. If she does toss 
you, you can^t go higher than the roof of the shed, 
and what^s that ? Just you stand there, and get 
her into good temper. I think I shall soon have 
some milk, and if you manage her properly, per- 
haps enough for pancakes ; and I can make them 
4Btunning — Fve learned at sea.^' 

Ernie again offered the hay, trembling all the 
while, and the cow saw that he did so, and with 
true feminine instinct, despising a coward, lowered 
her head and rushed at him. He shrieked with 
terror, and tried to escape ; but it was of no use, 
the cow bad him on her horns, and proceeded to 
elevate him in the air. Ned pulled her back by 
the tail, but in another second Ernie was raised on 
high. He had no wish to come down again, but 
clutching desperately at a beam that ran across the 
shed at a little distance from the roof, swung him- 
self on to it, and got from thence into the loft 
where the hay was stored. Ned looked w^ xaiJokSst 
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frightened. He had hardly expected that the cow 
would proceed to such violent and unladylike 
lengths; but the foremost thought in his mind 
was as to his chances of obtaining milk under pre- 
sent circumstances. 

*' Perhaps now she's done that she'll be quiet/' 
he said to himself. ^^Fll see what I can do to 
make her behave properly," so he patted the cow, 
and fed her, and she looked at him as if speculating 
whether he would be too heavy to toss. But there 
was something in Ned^s solid, sturdy appearance, 
that caused her to think it would not be such good 
fun to lift him on her horns, as she had found it 
with Ernie ; and after a few minutes' coaxing, Ned 
went to work again. After some trouble, he had 
the satisfaction of drawing about a quart of milk, 
while Ernie looked down from the loft and im- 
plored his assistance. 

^'Do make haste, Ned, and tell my uncle to 
come and take me down. Pm not so high here 
but what that monster may get at me. I hope 
he^ll send her to the butcher as soon as breakfast's 
over. Oh dear ! oh dear ! it's precious uncom- 
fortable sitting here ; I can't get further in, it's 
so choke-full of bay ; I haven't even room to tuck 
up my legs, and perhaps that horrid beast ^11 make 
a, snap at them.'' 
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'' Now, do be quiet," replied Ned, who had got 
the milk to come at last ; " she's peaceable now, 
and let^s keep her so. When IVe got all the milk 
I can FU go and speak to your uncle, and if he's 
np and dressed I dare> say he'll come and help you 
down. You'll do very well there till he does, I'm 
sure." 

'^Oh, you brute!" groaned Ernie; "if I had 
only known you^d have served me like this I would 
never have brought you here. There's some snake 
Tve read of-^— I think it was a boa constrictor — that 
etung the hand that nursed him — and that's you, 
Ned. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I didn't think you'd 
ever be a boa constrictor to me." 

" YmCre a bore," retorted Ned, " whether Fm a 
constrictor or not. There, I think I've got all I 
can from this precious animal — and I don't know 
what the New Zealand cows are, my lady, but if 
they are all like you, they ain't worth their keep. 
Now, young fellow, just keep still up there, and 
don't go howling and aggravating her, and Fll 
ask your uncle to come and help you down." 

Away Ned went with the milk, but found Uncle 
Roland had not yet made his appearance in the 
sitting-room ; so he bustled about, made the coffee, 
toasted the bacon, boiled the milk, and when. ailL 
was done tapped at the door — ^^ 1\?^ tJ^. x^-aA^ , ««^' 

P 
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"So am I/' replied Uncle Roland^ appearing 
from the inner room. '^Well, you are a handj 
little fellow ! I haven't seen such a tidy-looking 
breakfast since I left England. Four out the 
coffee and hand the bacon this way. Take care of 
yourself; but whereas the other fellow ? Don't he 
want anything ?" 

'^It isn't that/' answered Ned, sitting down 
comfortably to discuss his breakfast; "but he's 
up in the loft, and can't come down because of the 
cow ; she put him there.'' 

" Hang the littlt? monkey !" cried Ernie's affec- 
tionate uncle, " what ever made him get into that 
mischief? I expect I shall have to go and fetch 
him down ; though I suppose he wont hurt where 
he is for a little while, eh ?" 

" Not if he keeps his legs out of the waj/' said 
Ned ; " and I should think he would have sense 
enough to do that.^' 

" He's dreadfully lazy,'^ continued Uncle Roland, 
leisurely stirring his coffee. " Can't think where 
he gets it from ; suppose it comes from the mother's 
side of the house. Now I shall have to go and 
lead that beast out of her shed, and she wont come 
unless she's in the humour, and then help him 
down; then I've got to saddle my horse — he wants 
rubbing down, but tiiat is ^vjlOq. ^ \xss^^^\^^^^i 
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do it above once a month — and then go off to 
Eumbcrt^s Town upon business^ and to see about 
some clothes for you. Some more coffee. I hope 
that little animal's safe. No^ the cow can^t get at 
him where he is, so there's no need to hurry ; FU 
see to him when I go to the stable; that will 
save getting up ou purpose." 

Poor Ernie had to wait anxiously in fear and 
trembling till his uncle had finished breakfast, 
when he came to the cow-house. The cow, as if 
sensible she had misbehaved herself, walked meekly 
out of the shed, followed by her calf, so that Uncle 
Boland was saved the trouble of leading her out. 
Looking up at Ernie, he said, '^Now, young 
fellow, what ever did you get in that mess for?^' 

" Oh, good gracious, uncle \" cried Ernie, '' I 
would never have come all the way from Eng- 
land to stay with you and be a comfort to you, 
if I had known you kept this horrid cow ; and I'm 
faint and weak with waiting here for my break- 
fast. Isn't there a ladder? How ever shalLI get 
down ? I hope that Ned hasn't let the coffee get 
cold, and eaten up all the bacon. Oh I if I had 
only known before I started that you kept that 
cow !'* 

*' Fm sure I wish you had, with all my heart/' 
said Uncle Eoland; "I sViouVd \x2k:^^ \i^«a.**^^2s^'' 

p2 
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fill for anything tUat had kept you on the other 
eide of the water. Well, why don't you get dqwn? 
The cow's gone ; there's nothing to be afraid of/' 

''It's such a height," replied Emie^ looking 
timidly down. '' Isn't there a ladder anywhere ?" 

''Yes, to he sure, hut ifs broken. I've been 
going to mend it for a month, but somehow never 
could find time. Why, it's nothing of a jump for 
a fellow like you. There, I'll help you ; take hold 
of my hand and give a spring" 

Any boy but Ernie ought to have got down 
very comfortably from the loft, with the assistance 
that his uncle offered him ; but neither jumping 
nor springing was at all in his line, as he was 
always a great deal too much afraid of hurting 
himself to do either well. So he leaned forward 
fearfully, and clinging with all his might to his 
uncle, threw him off his balance, and down they 
both came ; Ernie, thoroughly frightened, with his 
arms round his uncle's neck, nearly throttling him, 
and rendering it quite impossible for him to pre- 
vent himself from falling, with his treasure of a 
nephew on the top of him. Mr. Boland Elton 
had dressed himself with some care that morning, 
on account of his intended visit to Humbert's 
Town, and the floor of a cow-house — especially if, 
as in the present in8la\iCie,\\»V«a\!LQ\»\i'^\v.d.eaned 
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out for three weeks — hs not the nicest place in the 
world to fall upon. To makcvmatters worse. Uncle 
Boland, in his wish fco save himself, had seized hold 
of the nearest object, which was a trough he 
always kept filled for the cow to drink out of. If 
the stand which supported this trough had had its 
broken leg mended when required, it might not 
have been so easily upset ; as it was, over it came, 
and its contents, while they partially wetted Uncle 
Boland, completely deluged Ernie, and more miser- 
able-looking objects than those two wet, muddy 
creatures, could not easily have been found. It 
wont do for me to write all that Ernie^s uncle said 
to him when he got on his feet — ^he made use of 
such very strong language ; but to disconcert his 
nephew, or make him feel he was in any way to 
blame for the catastrophe that had happened, was 
not to be expected. Ernie considered himself the 
aggrieved party, and walked into the house with 
an air of offended dignity that, joined to his miser- 
able appearance, was a great deal too much for 
the gravity of Richard Thompson, who had just 
dropped in. 

*' Of all the places I ever came to,'* Ernie burst 
forth, 'Hhis abominable New Zealand is the worst ! 
Fd rather be at school a dozen times over. Look^ 
Ned ; here's mj uncle been and\^^ ickfc \\i\«i \S^.*^^ 
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mew of tliat filthy eow-hooBe, and then been and 
i^set a kt of water over meJ' 

^The best tiling he oonld do,'' said Bichaid 
Tbompaon ; ^ he wanted to wash some of the mess 
off/' 

^'Oh^ do let me come to the fire/' groaned 
Emie^ '' and dry myself a bit. I haven't a thread 
bat what's wet aboat me/' 

'^ Go and change your things^ yon domsy lub- 
ber/' growled his onde^ ''and don't stand chatter- 
ing there." 

'' Haven't got any to change into/' cried Ernie. 
•^ Oh, why did I run away from my box of clothes 
at school, and snch a good school as it was, too ; 
and all to be a comfort to my uncle, and then to 
be used like this ! What ever shall I do ? and I 
haven^t had a bit of breakfast. Ned, you abomi- 
nable young monkey ! if you stand grinning there 
with your hands in your pockets I'll throw the 
coffee-pot at your head, see if I don't !" 

" Do," said Ned ; " and then there wont be a 
drop left for you. I'm not going to make any 
more, I know." 

" Oh, you brute !" exclaimed Ernie, '' after all 
my kindness in bringing you here. What am I 
to do with my wet clothes ? What ever shall I 
put on while these are ArjVji^T* 
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''A blanket/' suggested Dick Thompson; "I'll 
pin it round, and you'll look like one of the natives 
dropped in for a visit. Let's peel him, Ned. Oh, 

say, you have been in for it. Don't they smell 
nice !" 

Ernie was soon wrapped up in the blanket and 
eating his breakfast, while his uncle was doing as 
he had advised him to do, changing his wet clothes 
for dry ones. Ned went to the bedroom door, and 
tapped at it, sajdng, as he held up Ernie's gar- 
ments, " Please, sir, what am i to do with these?" 

" Do! dry them first, and then burn them, for all 
I care," cried Mr. Boland Elton savagely, as he 
strode out of the room and left the house, to which 
he did not return till the evening. 

Ned was always very matter of fact in his deal-' 
ings, so he took Uncle Roland at his word, and 
dried the clothes thoroughly in the sun, then burned 
them in the kitchen fire, Ernie meanwhile putting 
up with his blanket with a tolerable grace, as he 
expected his uncle would bring him home a new 
€uit from Humbert's Town, But that gentleman 
was not fond of troubling himself with parcels. 
He bought a quantity of ready-made clothing for 
both boys, of such a quality as Mrs. Thompson had 
advised him to, and then told the shopkeeper Mr. 
Thompson would call for it tha Xki^s^ \l\sss& \^ 
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drove iato tbe town in his cart — *' Which he'll be 
sure to do in a week or so/' he said to himself, 
"and those fellows can wait till then. There's no 
fun in a ride if you're mounted on a pack-horse ; 
besides, what's the good of doing anything if you 
can get another fellow to do it for you?" So 
Ernie had to sit by the fire in his blanket, which, 
though it gave him an excellent excuse for not 
helping Ned do any part of the work, was not 
altogether comfortable at meal times. Dick 
Thompson, who eame to see Ned nearly every 
day, having struck up a great friendship with 
him,, could easily have lent Ernie a suit, but Dick 
enjoyed the fun of seeing him in the blanket too 
•much, and actually managed the day before his 
father went to Humbert's Town to bring him and 
his mother and sister to take tea at Mr. Bx^land's : 
when the consternation of Mrs. Thompson at 
discovering Ernie's deplorable condition, with 
" nothing to wear" but his boots and a blanket, 
was only equalled by the amusement of her hus- 
band and daughter. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND DOES NOT EQUAL ERNIE'* 
EXPECTATIONS — ^THE DINNER PARTY WITH WHlCtt 
HE ASTONISHES THE NATIVES. 

ED got on pretty well at Monkey Swamp- 
Things were not altogether so pleasant,, 
certainly, as Ernie had pictured them to> 
him, and if Ned had had any idea of all he would 
have to go through before he arrived at New^ 
Zealand, and the life he would lead when there, it 
is very doubtful if he would have run away from 
school for the mere fun of it. Certainly, he hai 
learned that there are harder things in life than 
lessons, and that if you want to get on in this 
world you must not be always in mischief, how- 
ever great your natural talents that way may be. 
Ned owned to himself, and I think once to kind^ 
motherly Mrs. Thompson, that he had done a. 
foolish thing; but he atoned for his folly like a» 
philosopher, making the best oi \xVa \i"e^ \^^ ^». '^ 
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sensible business-like way^ and finding plenty of 
outlet for his spare energies in the sports the young 
Thompsons taught him. As to Ernie^ these only 
added to the unpleasantness of his new position. 
He went fishing by torchlight with his uncle^ Mr. 
Thompson^ and the boys, sorely against his will, 
for he begged pathetically to be left at home and 
allowed to go to bed, which he argued was a much 
more sensible thing to do at that time of night 
But it was of no use ; his uncle said it was dear 
he had been spoiled enough at home, and it was 
time somebody tried to make a man of him; 
besides, if he was left to himself there was no 
knowing what tricks he would be at. He would 
rather have him where he could keep his eye upon 
him. He had better have lefb him behind. Ernie 
obstinately refused to have anything to do with 
the sport. He was given a torch to hold, and let 
it fall into the water ; and he upset the boat he was 
in because the fish incommoded him. A netfull 
had just been emptied in, and they touched Ernie's 
legs. '' Horrid things! they'll bite; they're not 
like English fish," he screamed, rushing back, and 
over went the boat in which, besides himself and 
the fish, there was only Harry Thompson. The 
boys were soon rescued, but of course the fish 
tvere lost, being only too ^aA\»o ^^\» 'W&.t<i their 
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native element to risk being caught again^ and 
a storm coming on which prevented their con- 
tinning the sporty Ernie had to dine again the 
next day upon mutton (of which by this time he 
was far more tired than ever he had been of the 
dinners at school)^ instead of the fish to which he 
had been looking forward as an agreeable change. 

The next thing of the kind Ernie engaged in 

was duck - shooting, to which his uncle again 

dragged him off in spite of his remonstrances; 

.and here he came still worse off, being left behind 

by the others, losing his way, and nearly being 

stuck fast in a swamp, and at last arriving home 

in a most deplorable condition just as his uncle 

. and Ned were sitting down to a capital supper off 

a fine duck that Master Ned had had the honour 

> of bringing down himself. It smelled deliciously 

. as Ernie opened the door. 

*' Fm just in time/' he said faintly. '' Have 
you got a hot plate for me, Ned?'* 

'^FU tell you what it is, young one,'' cried 
Uncle Roland, ^' you're in that damp unwholesome 
state you're fit for nothing but bed. Why, I 
thought you were lost. Here, take this drop of 
punch, or I shall have you with a cold in your 
head, sneezing the house down all day to-morrow. 
Now turn in^ and don't go \os\xi^ -sioxxs^^^ ^'^sss^^ 
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unless yoa want to be caught and eaten by the 
natives. You^d be a nice tit-bit. Hand up your 
plate, Ned.'' 

Ned did as desired, and Unde Roland delibe- 
rately cut the duck right in two, and placed one 
half on Ned's plate and took the other himself; 
then turning to Ernie said, '' Thafs how we carve 
birds here. Don't trouble ourselves with asking 
whether you'll have a leg or a wing, but make 
short work of it. You see a duck's just enough 
for two, but not enough for three, and we never 
expected you home this side twelve o'clock. Now 
don't make a fuss ; if you hadn't lost your way I 
I dare say Ned wouldn't have minded cooking a 
couple, but, as it is, you see there's really none to 
spare, so take off your wet clothes, and go to bed 
directly." And this was the end of Ernie's day 
of duck-shooting. 

As to Dick Thompson, he was the plague of 
Ernie's life. He was for ever playing him all 
kinds of tricks, and being utterly fearless himself, 
he could make no allowance for the timidity of 
another. In fact, Ernie considered all the young 
Thompsons many degrees worse than his school- 
fellows, as the latter were necessarily kept in some 
degree of order by the regulations of the school; 
hut these boys, who co\A9l tiia 2^1 \xx^\<5^<«jl ^t 
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without a saddle^ handle a gun as well as their 
father, and from their out-door life were rendered 
as strong and hardy as if each had been a young 
Hercules, knew no bounds to their love of fun, 
and saw in Ernie a capital object for its exercise. 
Then, too, he was afraid every time he went out, 
of being stung by snakes or hurt by some wild 
animal. The very wild pigs and squirrels frightened 
him, for he declared the former looked always ready 
to eat him, and the latter to spring upon and bite 
him. 

One day, to his great horror, a pig-shooting 
excursion was proposed by Mr. Thompson, and his 
uncle entered into the idea heartily. It was settled 
that they should start early the next morning 
from the latter's house, as being nearer to the 
bush, and proceed with the sport. Harry, Will, 
and Dick, Mr. Thompson's three eldest boys, were 
to be of the party, and if the younger ones could 
have had their own way they would have gone too. 
Ned was delighted, but Ernie quailed and trembled. 
*' It's very dangerous, isn't it ?" he asked, fear- 
folly. 

'' Rather, for the pigs,*' replied Mr. Thompson, 
parodying Stephenson's celebrated answer. 

"But don't the wild boars run at you with 
their tusks, and tear you to -pveeea*? \>KSLQr«^^^ 
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read of such things/* said Ernie, with his mind 
full of the boar-hunts of old time that he had 
heard of. 

" Well, we have none of us been torn to pieces 
yet/* observed Harry Thompson ; " perhaps they^li 
begin with you/' 

'^ But we go on horses, don't we ?*' asked Ernie, 
''how else shall we bring the pigs home when 
we've caught 'em ?" 

'* On our backs, to be sure," cried Dick Thomp- 
son, ''with their paws round our necks. Fancy 
horses following pigs in the bush ! We should 
have to clear it away a little more first." 

*' And how far shall we have to go before we 
come up to the pigs ?" said Ernie. " A mile ?" 

"Oh, there's no knowing where we may turn them 
up," replied Mr. Thompson, " or how far we may 
have to go through the bush before we meet with 
them — ^but half a dozen miles, more or less, ain't 
of much account when we are out for a day's 
sport." 

" Sport indeed !" thought Ernie. " Why he talks 
of miles as if they were so many inches! Oh, dear ! 
oh, dear ! I'm sure one of those pigs will make a 
dead set at me, rip me open very likely, and I 
don't suppose there's a doctor near the place in 
case of accidents. ^\iy,\t ^i^ieY Vw^ \a ^Q,\yi to 
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Humbert's Town for him I may be dead before he 
comes back. I wish they would let me stop at 
home — ^I wouldn't mind getting the tea ready. I'd 
get Ned to tell me all about it, and fill the kettle 
before he goes." 

However, Ernie's uncle would not hear of any- 
thing of the kind. He said pig-shooting was 
first-rate sport, and just the thing to cure Ernie 
of his babyish nonsense ; so the next morning that 
unhappy boy was compelled to start with the 
others. But as nothing could possibly induce him to 
carry a gun, he was given the basket containing 
provisions for dinner, and told that besides this he 
would be expected to carry the first pig that was^ 
killed. 

Having gone duck-shooting before, Ernie was to 
some extent prepared for what he had to encounter, 
but matters were worse now than then, for they 
stnick into the very depths of the bush, and the 
enormous brambles and great prickly plants witk 
their immense thorns tore his clothes and his leg& 
terribly. His uncle and the rest seemed not te 
mind this, or to take it as part of the day's sport, 
and before long a pig was shot, Harry Thompson 
having the credit of first fire. It was a nice young 
porker ; not, of course, in such prime condition as if 
it had been fattened in aii "Etii^i^ ^\?3 xjc^^-v^. 
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toppings and barley meal, bat still it was a pleasant 
addition to the larder, and Harry was rather pleased 
with his snccess. 

"Now, Emie," said his uncle, " take up the pig 
and carry him pick-a-back, and leave Harry's 
hands free to bring down another/' 

Emie grumbled, and declared his utter inability 
to walk a dozen yards with such a monster as that 
on his back, but his imcle insisting upon it he was 
obliged to try, and staggered on a few paces be- 
neath his load ; then down he came, stumbling 
against the projecting root of a tree with the pig 
atop of him ; and the basket of provisions escaping 
from his grasp, the contents came out and rolled 
on the grass. 

" You're a nice one," cried Harry, stooping to 
pick them up, '^ I think I had better carry my pig 
myself after all, or he'll be braised till he's fit for 
nothing." 

" Send the young sinner home with the pig/* 
said Mr. Thompson to Uncle Roland. " He'll do 
no good with us, and only be a hindrance. Tell 
him to have the kettle boiling for tea*" 

It had been settled that they were all to take 

tea at Uncle Roland's ; Mrs. Thompson and Mary 

being busy with a large wash. Ned had placed 

the lea things on ttie la\Ae, 2iii3L\^\^\k\fc^x^\s^We 
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he started, so that everything should be ready as 
far as possible when they returned ; and as there 
was a capital cold ham in the house, and Mrs. 
Thompson, not content with finding dinner for all 
of them, had kindly sent a beautiful vbal pie (as 
Ned said, " it came up to one of his aunt^s") and 
a large cake, there were the materials for an ex- 
<5ellent meal already provided. Uncle Roland took 
Mr. Thompson's advice, and told Ernie to go home, 
and to be sure and have the fire lit, and the kettle 
boiling against they returned, and gave him the 
key of the house. He had locked it, in case any 
of the natives should be passing, as, though gene- 
rally inoffensive neighbours enough, they some- 
times helped themselves to stray trifles, and he 
thought it would be as well not to tempt them 
with the sight of the tea table, lest they should 
become uninvited guests. 

''You can take the pig with you,'' he said, 
*' he'll be one the less for us to carry. Now trot 
off, and mind everything's ready against we come 
home, for we shall be glad of our tea." 

Away Ernie went with his pig, thankful to make 
his escape, even with that incumbrance, and as 
soon as he got home he flung it down near the 
iloor, and seating himself in his favourite place, 
his uncle's arm-chair^ took up tl[i^ TiR.^«^^«t^*s^^ 
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began to read it. " Mercy on me V he exclaimed, 
''They have been going on nicely in Aostraiia. 
What a horrid set those natives must be! I 
wonder what they^re like in this place? Just as 
bad, I suppose. Fve never seen any yet, and don^t 
want. Fve had trouble enough, I^m sure^ since I 
came over here, without that. What a life I have 
gone through ! If I could only get back to school 
again, catch me ever running away ?' 

He read a little more. " The horrid wretches ! 
If they haven't been eating a man ! He was only 
one of themselves, so it don't so much matter, but 
I suppose if they eat blacks they will whites, if 
they can only get them. Like them all the better, 
I shouldn't wonder. Well, they never seem to 
come near here, that's one comfort, but I'll keep 
on the safe side, and won't stir out by myself if I 
can help it." He glanced over the rest of the 
paper, and then began to think it was time for 
dinner. He was afraid to touch anything on the 
tea-table, so he lit the fire and fried himself some 
mutton coUops, flavoured them with plenty of 
pickles, helped himself to a tumbler of Bass's 
pale ale, and then took up the paper again^ and 
read himself asleep. 

How long he slept he could not tell, but he 
awoke with llid fceWng -w^ ^\nfc^\mea have that 
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another person^s eyes are fixed intently on us, and 
looking up, felt every drop of blood in his veins 
curdHng with horror, every hair on his head stand, 
ing up with affright. There he stood — a grim 
fierce copper-coloured man, with his arms and 
shoulders bare, and a nondescript garment formed 
of skins, reaching from his middle, half-way down 
his legs ; curious looking shells strung round his 
neck by way of ornament, a great pouch, elabo- 
rately embroidered with different coloured threads, 
on one side, and on the other a large hunting 
knife, and a large flat basket, beautifully made 
of different coloured straws, held in his hand — 
altogether just such a looking creature as Ernie 
had been reading about in the Otago Herald. He 
grinned at that miserable boy in a manner which 
he intended to be very friendly, but which, show- 
ing as it did a set of enormous white teeth, that 
looked capable of eating a man — let alone a boy — 
bones and all, frightened him, if possible, still more. 
'' Vm done for at last V he thought. " Oh, did 
I ever think I should live to be eaten ! He^s look- 
ing at the fire. To think that I lit it myself, and 
now Fm to be roasted by it — unless he eats me 
raw ! Oh, dear ! it may be hours before my uncle 
comes back. There wont be a bit of me lefb by 
then/' 
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The native, Wangeriri, was really, like the rest 
of the Maories about that part of New Zealand, a 
peaceable quietly disposed person enough, although 
rather formidable in his appearance. He was pass- 
ing with some of his tribe and their wives from 
Otago (where they had been doing a little business 
in the way of bartering baskets and pouches for 
tobacco and other commodities) to the interior, 
and seeing from a distance the smoke from Uncle 
Boland^s house, they thought, as they were tired 
and hungry, the dwellers there might give them 
some refreshment, or perhaps buy one or two 
'articles they had left on hand. Wangeriri went 
forward as a pioneer, he being considered the most 
fluent linguist and best man of business amongst 
them. Seeing he had alarmed Ernie, though why 
he could not possibly conceive, he stooped blandly 
forward, and smiling more fearfully than ever, said, 
as he tapped him on the cheek, " Me want eat.'' 

" I know it,'* thought Ernie. " He's feeling if 
Tm fat !" 

"Basket big," added Wangeriri. *'Big — 
strong," he distended it with his hands as he 
spoke "big — great — ^hold much — hold many — 
hold you I" 

"Oh! my gracious," thought his terrified auditor, 
''he means toputmeitiWietftj^TA^QOsLTaft^bftnhe 
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gets home. Of all the horrid cannibals I — he^U 
have to cut me up to put me in. But he wont 
mind — ^the wretch ! — oh ! why don^t my uncle 
come V^ 

Wangeriri grew rather impatient — ^he looked at 
the well-spread tea-table, his eyes dwelling lovingly 
on the ham, which was just in prime cut. He held 
the basket out again to Ernie, and said once more, 
*' Me want eat,'* wishing to intimate that if re- 
freshment could be had on no other terms he was 
willing to part with the basket for it. 

'^ I wonder whether the ham would pacify him/* 
thought Ernie ; '^ if he^U only take that and go 
away^ — or, Fll give him the pie too, and the cake 
into the bargain — ^but these cannibals don't care 
for cake." 

He advanced to the table and pointed to the ham. 

Wangeriri nodded, and grinned approval ; then 
laid the basket on a chair, intimating that he con- 
sidered the exchange satisfactory ; but Ernie, who 
was in hopes he would have put the ham in it and 
gone away^ was rather puzzled. 

" Not enough to fill it, perhaps,*' he thought. 
'' Well, I don't suppose there is as much meat on 
that as there is on me. I expect he must have the 
pie — oh ! there's the mutton !" He pointed to tlvfe 
diJEFerent articles, and Wangexm. \>ei2iXcweSk ^Misia. ^<^- 
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light. But the mutton was raw, and Ernie ap- 
peared so very polite that he thought he might 
ask for leave to cook it^ and possibly obtain some- 
thing for himself and his party to drink into the 
bargain, so he pointed to the fire. *' Me cook — 
you give drink ?" 

'' He^ll cook me if I don't give him some drink!'' 
thought Ernie. " Oh, I'm precious glad I know 
where the ale is." He poured out a tumblerful 
from the open bottle, and handed it to Wangeriri, 
who, being hot and thirsty, drained it off with 
•evident relish, and nodding to Ernie with sparkling 
•eyes when he had finished, said, '^ More ?" 

" Lots !" replied Ernie, getting emboldened. 
^^ What a mercy it'll be if he drinks himself stupid 
and falls asleep. Why, I shall have caught a 
<jannibal ! I think that'll take the shine out of 
Master Ned's catching a pig. I suppose they hang 
them when they're caught. Wont I go and see 
him turned off, and make Ned write home all 
about it !" 

While entertaining such hospitable thoughts 
Ernie had not been idle. Ned himself could not 
have been more prompt and business-like. He got 
on a chair, and reached the shelf where his uncle 
aJwajs kept a stock of Guinness's stout and Bass's 
pale ale. He handed dovni\io\S^^ ^H\Kt\iQ\KXfe\i?i 
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Wangeriri, who gravely placed them on the table^ 
and then^ descending^ he drew the cork of one and 
again filled his visitor^s glass. Wangeriri emptied 
this^ and then thought it time to put in a word for 
his friends. He pointed to the open door. 

" Means he^s going," said Ernie to himself, and 
nodded with delight. 

My people,'* observed Wangeriri. 

Going to his people !'* thought Ernie; and 
said aloud, "Yes, to be sure — by all means — as 
soon as you like.'* 

Wangeriri patted Ernie cordially on the shoulder 
{which made him think " Fm thin there — that's 
one comfort — my face is the best part about me'') 
and if he could have spoken English sufficiently 
would no doubt have said, " You're a trump !" but 
he showed his teeth instead, and emitted a peculiar 
cry, which had the effect of bringing up all his 
party, ten, besides himself &nd the babies; and 
Ernie now to his horror began to think he stood a 
greater chance of being eaten than ever. Wan- 
geriri, pointing to Ernie, addressed his wife and 
friends in the Maori dialect, and they appeared 
very much gratified at what he said, for they came 
crowding round Ernie, showing their white teeth, 
of which every one appeared to be quite as large 
and quite as white as Wangem\!^-, «sA*^^"^'sc^ 
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babies, of whom there were a couple, opened their 
mouths, and eyed him^he &ncied^as if thejwouldn^t 
mind having a bit too. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear V* he thought, '' that ham 
and pie will be nothing among such a lot of 'em» 
Besides, Tve always heard cannibals eat ever so 
much more than civilized men. The3r'll bolt all 
that down, and then begin at me. I wonder if 
they would like the pig! Fve read somewhere 
they say white men eat j^st like pork, so I suppose 
boys do so too. If they would only take a fancy 
to that instead of to me ! FU try them/' 

He stepped back a little from his admiring 
visitors, and pointed to the pig ; they looked at 
him inquiringly ; he lifted it by the hind legs, and 
dragging it forward presented it to the eldest 
lady of the party, who was Wangeriri's wife. She 
was delighted, and so were the others, but Wan- 
geriri, pointing to the table, intimated that they 
had better commence there. They all came to- 
wards it, and gravely seated themselves around, 
Ernie handing the chairs, and behaving with the 
greatest politeness and attention. 

" If they^ll only go on with whaVs here, and 

make up with the pig or bread and butter,^' he 

thought. " Anything to keep them off me till my 

uncle and the otheia comeVoTXi^. Wo^^thfiY^ll 
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bring their guns in loaded^ and pepper them off 
as they do the pigs. I shall think there is some 
use in fire-arms then." 

The Maories really behaved very well, considering 
that knives and forks and the other appurtenances 
of a civilized table were not much in their wav. 
Uncle Roland had renewed his stock of crockery 
since his nephew^s arrival, so that the table pre* 
sented quite a creditable appearance. Wangeriri 
did the honours, as far as distributing the meat 
was concerned, in a grave and dignified manner. 
Ernie poured out the stout and ale, and handed 
them round ; he cut bread and waited upon his 
guests with that — he had never made himself so 
useful in his life : but as he saw the cooked meat 
going he began to tremble. " They don^t seem as 
if they'd had half enough," he said to himself, 
"they'll begin at me next. There's that fellow 
looking at the fire; he's thinking whether it'& 
good enough to cook me. _ I'll see what they'll 
say to the mutton; suppose I broil them some 
coUops. Oh, I'll give them the jam and marmalade, 
just to amuse them — ^anything to gain time." 

The Maories approved very much of Uncle 
Roland's stock of preserves. They didn't under- 
stand eating them on bread, but helped themselves 
out of the pots with their tea*s^ooxk!&« ^^^sssis^sSssik 
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Ernie cooked a fine dish of collops ; Ned himself 
<X)ald not have done them better; and handing 
them rounds his gnests began again at the more 
solid portions of the meal. They were thoroughly 
comfortable, and did fall jnstice to the stout and 
ale, with which Ernie kept plying them in the 
hope of stapifying them. He looked at the clock ; 
it was nearly five. ''Uncle Roland said they 
shouldn't be later; what ever's keeping him? 
There goes the last of the ale in that old fellow's 
tambler. Don't seem to have a bit of effect on 
them. The stout's nearly gone — oh dear, what a 
pity he didn't lay in more the last time he went 
to Humbert's Town ! But it don't seem as if 
anything would make them sleepy. The horrid, 
carnivorous, wide-awake wretches !" 

The Maories had now pretty well cleared the 
table. It presented a very different appearance to 
what it did when Ned spread it that morning, and 
Ernie began to think what he had better do to 
pass the time till his uncle came back. ''They'll 
be at me, I know they will, if I don't give them 
something else to amuse them ! They don't seem 
to think of tackling the pig. Oh ! there's that 
old fellow got his eye on me ; he's pointing at me 
and. grinning. Yes; they mean to have me to 
wind up with if 1 doii'\. gwe ^^evsL ^qtsi'^^JdJ^^ olse 
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to think about. Don't I wish they'd eat one of 
their own babies ! Tm sure that would be a deal 
more tender than I should/' 

One of the young native^ appeared taken with 
Ernie's fair face and hair^ and made a cooing noise 
which New Zealand babies^ as well as English 
ones^ use to express delight. Its mother appeared 
pleased^ and held it out for Ernie to admire. 
*' Horrid little beast !" he thought. '' If it hasn't 
got four teeth already !" But he held out his 
arms to take it^ hoping that the Maori mamma 
would find him so good a nurse she would inter- 
fere if they wanted to put an end to him. The 
baby seemed to have taken quite a fancy to him^ 
and he danced and dandled it in first-rate style. 

I'm always in for babies somehow/' he thought ; 

but perhaps this little animal may keep them 
from roasting me. I wonder whether they like 
tea ! I could easily make them some now they 
have drunk up the beer^ and it all gains time." 
He pointed to the teapot and the cups and saucers \ 
, and Wangeriri's wife, who had on one ever-to-be- 
remembered occasion of her life taken tea with a 
settler's family, was delighted. She understood 
what he meant directly, and explained it to the 
others, and Wangeriri gravely nodding ap^roval^ 
Ernie set io work. He cetWvsA^ ftcAxsJ^* «^'»t'^ *^^ 
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tea^ and Mrs. Thompson liaving sent over a small 
can of cream in addition to all the other good 
things she had provided, the natives soon had a 
first-rate cup of tea, Ernie pouring it out and 
handing it round with the utmost politeness. 
Then he cut them some thin bread-and-butter, and 
Mrs. Wangeriri, in right of her former experience 
in tea drinking, letting them know that that was 
the correct thing to accompany the beverage, they 
all partook of it, and then Ernie began pouring 
out the tea a second time. 

Uncle Boland and the others were now nearing 
home, and Ned, who was anxious to have all things 
in proper order, told Harry Thompson if he would 
carry his pig, which was but a small one, he would 
run on first and light the fire, in case Ernie had^ 
as was very likely, gone to sleep and forgotten to 
do so. Harry agreed, so Ned went forward, and 
thinking he should like to take Ernie unawares^ 
and see what he really was about, he peeped in at 
the window, and could hardly believe his eyes when 
he saw Ernie doing the honours of the tea-table to 
a party of natives, who were seated around it as if 
taking tea in a civilized manner, and behaving like 
ladies and gentlemen, was an everyday affair with 
them. 
As soon as Ned had a \i\»\\ft x^^iON^T^^ ^^o^ V\^ 
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astonisliment^ he began to look about to see what 
havoc had been made with the provisions, thinking 
that such guests were not likely to content them- 
selves with the light fare on which Ernie was now 
regaling them. '^ An empty pie dish ! If he hasn't 
let them pitch into that ! — made it an excuse. Til be 
bound, to eat the best part himself. There's only 
the bone of the ham, and if he hasn't even been at 
the mutton ! Why, there's hardly a bit of bread left ! 
There'll be nothing for us. Well, Master Ernie, 
I hope you are doing it nicely ; but I didn't get up 
at five this morning to have everything ready so 
nicely for niggers. I'll pay you off for this, my 
boy, see if I don^t !" 

Sack Ned ran to Uncle Roland, and informed 
him and the rest that Ernie had been having a 
party of niggers, and they had eaten up every- 
thing in the place, ^^ and now's he's giving them 
their tea in style, and they're taking it out of the 
tea-cups as sensible as so many Christians, and 
Master Ernie is pouring out the tea as well as a 
lady. And the worst of it is, we shall all have to go 
to Mrs. Thompson and ask her for something, for 
I don't believe he has left a bit of anything. Sut 
just come and look in at the window upon them." 

But the peep at Ernie entertaining his party 
was prevented by the ap]^t«ai!(^ oi \5Qa^» ^^>sss\% 
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gentleman himself. He had caught sight of Ned 
at the window^ and knew that help was near. He 
politely intimated that he was ready to take the 
baby again^ and dandling and tossing it as before^ 
went with it first to the window and then to the 
door^ which was partly open^ holding it as if to 
let it look out. Then he stepped outside^ chatter- 
ing to it meanwhile^ as if amusing the young 
native was all he had in view^ and catching a 
glimpse of his uncle^ rushed forward with the 
little Maori still in his arms. ''Here you are. 
Uncle Roland ! Oh ! why ever didnH you come 
sooner? What I have gone through to-day no 
one can tell ! Oh, somebody take this young can- 
nibal 1 Here, Ned, you haven't got a pig to carry, 
just hold him instead.^' 

" Don't you wish it ?" said Ned, putting his 
hands behind him. '' But what a fellow you are 
for babies, Ernie ! You're always getting hold of 
one/' 

" Fll leave it on the ground then," cried Ernie, 
''for Fm not going to be plagued with it any 
longer." 

"No, you wont, young fellow," said Mr. 

Thompson. "I dare say its mother thinks as 

much of that young copper-colour as my wife 

does of any of liera*, ijo jwi!^ ^xaX* ^aka ^^^r 
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care of it^ if you please^ and tell us how you came 

by it/' 

'^ Ah ! that's a terrible story/' replied Ernie. 
" I hope youVe all got your guns loaded^ for you'll 
want them. There's a whole party of cannibals 
at the house^ and if I hadn't had my wits about 
me^ I should have been cooked and eaten by this 
time. I've had the narrowest escape possible. But 
I knew what I was about^ and I thought if they 
were hungry there were other things in the place 
they might eat instead of me^ so I gave them the 
veal pie — ^and didn't they tuck it in ! I was too 
frightened to eat a bit myself^ and they've bolted the 
ham to the very bone: so they have the mutton^ and 
at last when they began to look at me again — they 
had been feeling me before to see how fat I was — 
I made them some tea^ and was just pouring it 
out as Ned looked in. I had given them all the 
beer in the place^ and they had drunk it every 
drop^ and even that wouldn't make them tipsy or 
set them asleep^ as I hoped it would ; so^ when I 
saw Ned, I took up this little black brat as an 
excuse to get to the door^ and bolted^ and if I were 
you^ uncle^ I'd take first aim at the biggest. Wont 
the government give me something for trapping 
so many cannibals ? They ought to. You know 
they are worse than wild bea2Sb&\ W>^ ^^ ^'^'^ ^"^'^ 
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shoot first — he seems their leader — is the tall one 
they call Wangeriri, I'll point him out to you, 
uncle." 

'' WJiat do they call him ?" asked both Mr. 
Thompson and Uncle Roland in a breath. 

'' Wangeriri ; and he^s got his wife with him. 
She^s just as bad ; she's been feeling my cheeks and 
poking her finger in me to find where I was fattest. 
If I hadn't fed them well they'd have been roast- 
ing me by this time. You don't know how they 
grinned and showed their teeth whenever they 
looked at me." 

Mr. Thompson laid down his pig, and leaning 
back against' a tree, indulged in one of the 
heartiest laughs he had ever poured forth. '^ Oh, 
this beats everything V' he shouted. ^' You pre- 
cious little greenhorn ! So you've been taking old 
Wangeriri and his wife — ^the quietest couple in 
New Zealand — for cannibals! They eat you! 
They're too good judges! And you have been 
giving them a regular feed at our expense, and we 
are to go without. You're a nice young gentle- 
man! We'll just go and say how d'ye do to 
Wangeriri, Elton, and then go and see what my 
wife can do for us." 

'' And it's old Wangeriri you have been taking 
for a cannibal/* exc\aMnaQi"\iTL^^^&«}«aA. "You 
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confounded little idiot ! You don't mean to say 
you have been letting them eat all up and drink 
every drop of beer in the place? and if ever I 
longed for anything in my life, it^s for a glass of 
pale ale now. P'lve you let them finish that too V 

" Well, they have drunk it amongst them/^ said 
Ernie ; '^ but wasn't it better I should give them 
the beer than they should eat me? You don^t 
seem to think of that. Uncle Roland/' 

"No! and no one in their senses ever would 
have thought of such a thing/' cried Uncle Roland, 
fiercely. " You little donkey, Wangeriri's no more 
of a cannibal than you are ! Do you mean to say 
they have cleared up everything?'' 

"Every bit there was in the house," replied 
Ernie, "and I haven't had a morsel myself; I'm 
sure if they ain't cannibals the way they cleared 
up all that came before them was enough to make 
anybody think they were. I have had a nice time 
of it waiting upon them ; and how ever you could 
let me go home by myself. Uncle Roland, and be 
in that desolate place without any protection, is 
more than I can imagine. I have been nearly 
frightened out of my senses, and worn off my legs 
into the bargain, with rooking and making tea, 
and handing things about till I am ready to drop^ 
and trembling for my life all AiSaa xKxsifc* ^\>ss^«t 

u 
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thought. Uncle Eoland, when I ran away from 
school — and such a good school too! — ^that you 
would let me run into such dangers. I^m sure 
ever since I came I have been a comfort to you, 
and the house don^t look the same it did before 
Ned and I lived in it ; but I wont stop if Fm to be 
blamed for doing all I can to save my life from a 
parcel of savages, as if you would rather they had 
eaten me than the pie — ^and, oh. Uncle Koland, I 
do believe you would P' 

"Well, we are precious hungry, and we can't 
eat you," said Uncle Roland; "and we are tired 
enough without going all the way to Mrs. Thomp- 
son's, and troubling her for some tea. However, 
let's make sure that Wangeriri and his troop have 
cleared up all before them." 

"How many are there?" asked Mr. Thompson. 

" A dozen without the babies," replied Ernie. 

Mr. Thompson whistled. " It's a blue look-out 
for us coming after a dozen Maories — ^there wont 
be enough left for a sparrow — ^but we'll go and see 
old Wangeriri for all that." 

Wangeriri was delighted to see them. He made 

quite a speech in Maorese, in which he extolled 

Ernie's generosity and hpspitality to the skies. 

Tiie worst of it was, it was all thrown away upon 

£rnie, as he coxxld Tio\» \mSL^i:^\*^\A ^ ^^^d^ and 
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Uncle Roland, who could, was too vexed at the 
sight of the tea-table and the disappearanc'e of the 
provisions to appreciate it as it deserved. Still he 
would not let his unbidden guests know that he 
grudged them a welcome, so he replied politely to 
Wangeriri^s flowery oration ; and Harry Thompson 
looked on calmly when the orator took up the pig 
with which Ernie had presented him and flung it 
across his shoulders as he walked out followed by 
his party. 

Mrs. Thompson's washing was over, and she 
soon made them a comfortable tea, while Mary 
cooked a dish of eggs and ham; and before the 
repast was over they were all, with the exception 
of Ernie, laughing at the feast he had given tc the 
Maories. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

ERNIE AND NED PROVE THAT TT IS NEVER TOO 
LATE TO MEND, AND SETTLE DOWN COMFORT- 
ABLY AT LAST. 

OON after Ned and Ernie had arrived at 
Uncle Eoland's, that gentleman, griev- 
ously lamenting that such a task 
should be incumbent on him, wrote to his brother, 
and also to Mr. Saville, acquainting each with the 
visit of the boys to himself. But before the Mino- 
taur had lost sight of England, Ned had sent 
letters back by the pilot, informing Ernie's father 
and his own of their flight, and of their intended 
destination ; Ernie making the baby an excuse for 
not writing himself. Neither Mr. Elton nor Mr. 
Saville feh verv much concerned when these letters 
reached them ; they were certainly very indignant 
with the boys for having left for a mere freak a 
g-ood school, and oiie which they had been at some 
pains to select iox t\\^m,^i\x\.^i}^«^ \^^t^^^\^ >^dl 
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satisfied that the runaways had taken^ without in- 
tending it^ steps most likely to bring abont the 
punishment of their own misdoing. They knew 
much better than did either Ned or Ernie, the 
kind of life they would have to lead on board ship, 
and the hardships they would meet with both 
there and in New Zealand. " And if anything will 
teach that boy that we can't get through life 
without work, it will be the life he'll lead nbw,^' 
said Ernie's father ; and even his mother, though 
she could not take the matter quite so coolly, 
thought that perhaps the sea voyage might do the 
young gentleman good in more ways than one. 

Still, as neither Mr. Saville nor himself wished 
Uncle Eoland to be troubled with the boys longer 
than necessary, they both wrote, requesting him to 
send their sons back to England, unless they were 
so pleased with life in New Zealand that they had 
no wish to leave it, and forwarding the funds 
necessary to pay their expenses back. When these 
letters arrived, the boys had been seven months in 
Monkey ^s Swamp, and though Ernie, instead of 
the comfort he talked of being, had been most 
undoubtedly the plague of his uncle's life, still the 
latter thought that even without him the place 
would seem more lonely than ever ; and as to Ned^ 
he really had been so \ise?vx\, m ^vxOcl ^!Rjs«i5^^iaea* 
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ways, that he did not know how ever he should get 
on without him. Sut the option of remaining 
rested with the boys, and he was rather vexed to 
see the delight with which they hailed the pros- 
pect of returning: '' I would give anything to 
lead a quiet, peaceable life in England, after all 
I've gone through here,*' said Ernie ; ^^ for what 
with hunting pigs, and cooking for cannibals, and 
the having to make aU sorts of shifts, and be one's 
own servant, I never was so tired of anything in 
my life/' 

Ned, though he was sorry to leave the shooting, 
and the young Thompsons, was still rather tired 
of being maid-of-all-work, and began to think he 
should be very glad to see the faces of those at 
home again. But they did not go by the next 
ship that went out, for Uncle Roland began to 
think he had almost money enough to lead an idle 
life in England, and after consulting with Mr. 
Thompson, and smoking an immense number of 
cigars to help him in his deliberations, and taking 
a long time to make up his mind, he resolved to 
return with the boys. 

But to wind up his affairs in a satisfactory man- 
ner would take some time, so he wrote to his 
brother and to Mr. Saville, accounting for the 
delay^ and Ned and "E^mv^ \v^^ ^^ ^o^'^ >1 m 
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Monkey^s Swamp a little longer. At last they 
started, returning home under very different aus- 
pices to those under which they had sailed out ;; 
being this time cabin passengers, which made a 
considerable difference in their comfort during the 
voyage. Still they were very glad to find them* 
selves in England again, though they came back 
to their own homes looking rather ashamed of 
having ever run away. 

But I don^t know that it turned out such a 
foolish thing in the end. Ernie had learned one- 
thing, that wherever you go there is work to be 
done, and that it is often much less trouble to do- 
it than to leave it. So he went back to school 
(Dr. Atkinson kindly consenting to readmit him 
and Ned), and really tried his best not to be a 
dunce. He got on pretty well, considering what 
a hard thing a bad habit — and above all bad habits^ 
that of indolence — is to conquer ; and Tom Brooke^ 
who had always been a good friend to him, did his 
best to encourage and help him on, though he 
could never quite give up his old habit of banter- 
ing him when Ernie relapsed into a lazy fit. How- 
ever, on the whole, Ernie turned out a better man 
than might have been expected, and as his father 
had the good fortune to obtain a situation in a 
government oflSce for him, wYict^ otl^ ol *^^ \snss^^ 
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onerous duties is to read the Times, he gets on pretty 
well^ and at any rate considers himself a very hard- 
working person^ and sometimes wonders how public 
affairs would go on without him. 

Uncle Boland leads an easy^ careless life^ his 
principal occupation being smoking ; but then he 
labours under the idea that he did quite enough 
work in New Zealand to last him his lifetime. 
Paul Wallis has left off romancing (except in print), 
and writes the leading articles for one of the news- 
papers.. Ned works hard in his father's counting- 
house, but whenever he can, indulges in a holiday, 
and runs down to see Tom and Tom's wife, a bright- 
faced, smiling, sweet-tempered person, who is no 
other than Ernie's sister, once EUie Elton. They 
have a large farm a few miles from Elm-tree House, 
and Tom, though but a farmer, is one who can 
give his wife all that a country gentleman's can 
wish for. He works with both head and hands, 
and EUie, though she works too, and looks after her 
poultry and her dairy, has her servants and her 
handsome drawing-room, and her books, and her 
pony-carriage, for Tom can well afford that she 
should have them all. 
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